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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


All yields to the Coronation of King George ; and once 
more the glamour of a king, crowned and anointed, 
has awhile held the people in suspense of their work-a- 
day lives. In law the King was the king from the 
moment he succeeded King Edward; but the people’s 
imagination—full, if unconscious, of tradition—sees in 
his crowning and anointing the seal and completion of 
kingship. Beside it politics are for the moment stilled ; 
even business must wait. 


No crowd will stand longer, or be more patient, than 
that which comes together to see a king. However 
the unlovely rationalist may grieve, the fact is clear 
whenever a king rides in progress that loyalty and king- 
ship still mystically appeal to men and women, who 
probably have never asked themselves why it is 
they come together. Such patience as the crowds in 
London have shown this week cannot be explained by 
mere curiosity of the vulgar—the instinct to come 
together and to gape at flags and bunting. There is 
still virtue in the respect of a king, and the people know 
it still. The love of a show is, of course, much; but 
it is not enough to account for the long hours of patience 
and enthusiasm in a great multitude. 


Naturally Londoners, among whom the King lives, 
are less open to the peculiar emotions of a Coronation 
crowd than those who come in from the country. They 
have seen the King many times, and may see him again 
when they wish. He is their neighbour, and what virtue 
is in the King’s presence is theirs almost at any time to 
prove. Railway companies make elaborate prepara- 
tions to take people out of London for the Coronation, 
and to bring country people in. There is nothing here 
that points to Londoners being less loyal than country- 


folk. Londoners come together to greet the King every 
time he returns quietly from a holiday, or a visit 
abroad. 


Westminster Hall grows in favour as a place for 
public functions. The precedent of the famous luncheon 
to the officers of the French fleet was sure to be followed, 
but it must be followed in the true spirit. It was fit 
that the French naval officers should be entertained 
there, for it meant a very great deal; but function held 
in that Hall, that is not of real and great national signifi- 
cance, only cheapens it. It was belittling the Hall to 
feast there the delegates of the Inter-Parliamentary 
League, or whatever the thing’s actual name may be. 
The very allusions to the historic sanctity of the place, 
which every chairman deems it necessary he should 
make, show how few functions can be worthy of it. That 
on Monday was. It is very well that a gathering 
representative of England and the Dominions should 
meet in Westminster Hall in Coronation week. 


Lord Rosebery has become the recognised—almost 
accredited — representative of the British nation. 
Whenever the Empire, as distinct from policy or 
party or office, has to be represented, Lord Rosebery 
is sent for. There would now be something like 
grumbling if anyone else assumed the part, and the 
choice is undoubtedly a good one. Lord Rosebery has 
the qualities and the experience for the part. No other 
man could act it so well. He has found his métier at 
last and seems to know it. This last phase will make 
him a figure in history—one that may puzzle the 
historian but will greatly fascinate the memoirist. 


His speech to these back-bench representatives of the 
Dominions was admirably felicitous. They all, we may 
be quite sure, went away delighted with him and with 
themselves. | Lord Rosebery knows. his Chesterfield 
well, and the art of putting a man on good terms with 
himself. On so big an occasion it is possible to do 
bigger things, but that would want a different man. 
Anyway, nothing could be happier than Lord Rose- 
bery’s excuse to his guests for the mother-country being 
found in the muddle of Constitutional washing-day. 
Very deft was his touch on the controversy—would 
the mother of Parliaments come out of it on one 
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leg or rejuvenated? One remark was serious, 
and in it there was statesmanship. ‘* Parliaments are 
made for the people and not the people for Parliaments.” 
Put ‘‘ House of Commons ”’ in place of *‘ Parliament ”’ 
and the Government might take the lesson home. 


Sir Edward Grey has agreed that the oversea Domi- 
nions shali be free to withdraw from commercial treaties 
in which they are at present included with the 
rest of the Empire. This, of course, is simply a corol- 
lary of the reciprocity proposals between Canada and 
America. Sir Wilfrid Laurier brought the matter up 
and minimised the importance of what he asked. But 
it is a very seridus step, almost unnoticed in comparison 
with its importance. At the same meeting of the Con- 
ference which accepted the principle of commercial par- 
ticularism there was a motion for co-operation in com- 
merce and ‘‘ matters of mutual interest ’’. Naturally 
neither Sir Wilfrid Laurier nor Mr. Harcourt liked the 
motion, having just approved the other, so Sir. Wilfrid 
proposed a Royal Commission, and Mr. Harcourt intro- 
duced a clause in the motion which provided that nothing 
should be done. . Then everyone was agréed, and Mr. 
Asquith said he was very grateful. 


While Sir Wilfrid Laurier is doing what he can here 
for his party and policy at the Imperial Conference, Mr. 
Borden in Taronto is putting the other side. 
of the reciprocity agreement is in his view complete com- 
mercial union between America and Canada to the ex- 
clusion of every other country. This union, he thinks, 
with a country producing a surplus of nearly every one 
of its products will swamp Canada and bring about move- 
ments in’ trade right across the lines of Imperial pre- 
ference. Mr. Borden is frankly out on a political cam- 
paign, putting his case as the leader of opposition, but 
his speech at Toronto on Monday night was not in the 
least more partisan than the speech of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier as the guest of the Constitutional Club last 
Saturday. Sir Wilfrid put his case forcibly but fairly. 
So did Mr. Borden. But Mr. Borden was speaking as 
a party man, Sir Wilfrid posing as a statesman. 


One grievance the Colonies have in the matter of 
income tax. Colonials frequently have to pay twice over 
—once to their own Government, once to the Imperial 
Exchequer. Mr. Lloyd George cannot give up the 
income tax on Colonial securities; it would cost him 
£:2,000,000 a year. Now obviously here is the basis for 
a bargain. We have heard business men from the 
Colonies say in all good faith that in return for a remis- 
sion of this taxation they would be quite ready to give 
some tariff advantage to Great Britain. Why not ?— 
except that to bargain with tariffs is wicked. Also Mr. 
Lloyd George might have to get back his 42,000,000 by 
taxing imports. 


Events this week in India are disquieting. Perhaps 
they may help the new Viceroy to realise that sedition 
and outrage cannot be suppressed or even punished by 
judicial process—though in the Dacca case it was not 
the Special Tribunal of the Calcutta High Court which 
was concerned, but the local Sessions Court. Moreover, 
the finding of the Assessors only has been pronounced so 
far, and it is not binding on the Judge. In these cases 
the Judges have not hesitated to disregard the opinion of 
the Bengali Assessors, with whose limitations they are 
well acquainted. 


The avowed policy—and practice—of the Extremists is 
to paralyse the administration by assassinating Judges, 
witnesses and police concerned in the punishment of 
their confederates. The list is now a long one—this 
week there have been several fresh victims. Is it won- 


derful that timid assessors, who take the place of jurors, 
refuse to put their own lives in peril while the Govern- 
ment persists in methods which are out of place and 
‘utile? Indian Rulers in London at this time could give 
Lord Crewe some useful hints—if it is still the practice 
The royal visit is drawing near ; 


to ignore his Council. 


The end’ 


and we should be careful in time. An act of fanaticism 


might have frightful results. 


Mr. Asquith is in a dangerous mood over the Declara- 
tion of London. He is making its ratification a party 
measure and is as rigid about it as if it were another 
Parliament Bill. What is the hurry that he must force 
iton? No other Power has yet ratified the Declaration. 
Outside the men in office everybody who considers it 
from the war point of view is against it ; the majority of 
the Chambers of Commerce, shipping associations, and 
insurance companies. The meeting of protest at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on Monday represented the 
opinion of over a hundred flag officers and of the Navy 
generally. Mr. Asquith has caught the craze of his 
party for ‘‘ the triumphs of peace’’ and will not heed 
the new perils he is accepting in war. 


We must have ratification at the earliest possible 
moment, it is such a substantial advance, he said in reply 
to Mr. Butcher. He is thinking of what enthusiasts 
imagine is an advance when they go wild over arbitra- 
tion treaties. But the question to ask about the Declara- 
tion is how will it affect us'in war, and everyone who 
puts that question will have nothing to do with it. It 
binds us for twelve years certain, and yet Mr. Asquith 
is so entété that he will rather ratify at once and get 
alterations afterwards than get the alterations before 
ratifying. He imagines the Opposition are making a 
party question of the Declaration. Let him free him- 
self from this delusion and his own party in the House 
of Commons. The country is in doubt about the 
Declaration, and talk in the House of Commons will not 
convince it. Mr. Asquith will be asked: next Monday 
to take the advice of a Commission of experts before 
ratification and not force through the Naval Prize Bill 
by a party vote. 


The baton has indeed become cheap to-day. Already 
there were one or two of baton rank whose names seemed 
out of place beside Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Kitchener, and Sir Evelyn Wood. Still, at least, 
these had either held with success great commands in 
peace or historic posts in wartime. The new Field 
Marshals have neither qualification. Sir William Nichol- 
son's claim, presumably, is that he has been a complacent 
Chief of the General Staff, and, as holder of the office, 
possibly a claim can be made out for him. But Lord 
Methuen has held no great command in peace, though he 
held one in war which ended in Magersfontein and the 

reaking upof hiscommand. For lesser mistakes others 
were sent back from South Africa, vet he now takes his 
place beside Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener. 


On the principle perhaps that a noble father must 
have gat so good a son, the Master of Elibank has won 
a Viscounty for Baron Elibank. We turned to the 
‘* Daily News’ to see what it had to say about this 
peerage—and find it quite puffed out with pleasure! 
This, it declares, is ‘‘ the reward of one of the most 
skilful Whips any party was ever blessed with.’’ So 
muck for the organ of pure democracy. What—the 
paper that once Mr. Labouchere rejoiced in, blacking 
the boots of new Radical peers! But it was always said 
that Radicalism loved a lord, even though it strove to 
chasten him. 


It is idle for his opponents to try to hide the truth that 
Mr. Churchill has made a terrific success of his Home 
Secretaryship. He has been “ spitefully assailed— 
to use his own complaint—by his critics, but five rousing 
incidents must make his period of office quite 
famous: (1) His heroic struggle with and victory over 
the magistrates of Hayward’s Heath. Few people now 
can recall what the struggle was about, but all will admit 
that ‘‘ ’twas a glorious victory ’’, like his great ances- 
tor’s. (2) The Dartmoor Shepherd. Here, on the 
contrary, was an episode which nobody can forget. The 
Dartmoor Shepherd would probably be to the fore even 
to-day had not the Speaker at length come to Mr. 
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Churchill’s rescue, and suggested that the subject should 
be dropped in the House of Commons. 


Third, there was the Sidney Street affair, when if the 
Home Secretary did not actually direct the operations, 
he did at least order one member of the brigade not to 
venture too near the fire with the water-hose. Besides, 
apart from the hotly disputed question whether Mr. 
Churchill was really a leader of action that day, or a 
combatant, we do all know that he was an absolutely 
fearless spectator of a regiment of Guards and a large 
body of detectives pouring revolver and rifle bullets for 
several hours running into a house held by two possible 
burglars. Going without his lunch, and armed only with 
an umbrella, he set a high example of courage and en- 
durance to all future Home Secretaries. Fourth, there 
was his handling of the police force at the delicate and 
dangerous crisis when a lady—Mrs. Cobden Sanderson 
was it not ?—was observed to be on the steps at Downing 
Street contrary to regulations ; and then, who will forget 
his presence of mind when a suffragette showed him a 
dog-whip? It was said he pocketed not the affront but 
the whip. Perhaps it is a trophy at the Home Office 
to-day. 


Finally, like Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. Churchill was 
bound to cut a big figure at Coronation time, and sure 
enough we find him well to the fore. Has he not made 
the Coronation Day the ‘‘ Day of Barricades ’’’? But the 
trouble about Mr. Churchill is his extreme modesty. He 
is more modest than the most modest Victoria Cross 
wearer. When he is accused of greatness or originality 
of action he will always have it that the greatness and 
the action are not his at all. He did not discover the 
Dartmoor Shepherd—Mr. Lloyd George was the dis- 
coverer. Heis not interested in the Dartmoor Shepherd 
—cannot members of the House of Commons talk of 
something else? He did not take command of the police 
in the Sidney Street battle ; did not order up the cannon ; 
did not send for the fire brigade any more than he sent 
for the photographer. And now, reproached by some 
Radical and Conservative M.P.’s, he is for assuring the 
House of Commons that the idea of the barricades was 
not his at all. Mr. Churchill will not take any of the 
spears into his own bosom. He will only take the 
cheers. 


It is sometimes moaned by pessimists that there is 
no Conservative party left to-day. Well, at least some 
of the Liberals and Radicals seem willing to fill up the 
gap. Whilst some of them are getting themselves 
turned into peers, others, such as Lord ‘Cowdray and 
Lord Pirrie, are getting themselves turned into great 
landowners—"“* territorialists,’’ as Lord Morley would 
say. The ‘old pheasant lords,’’ as young Averill 
styled them bitterly, may be doomed, but even Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Labour Party cannot prevent 
some new ones of the Radical persuasion filling their 
places. Aylmer may no longer ‘‘ follow Aylmer at the 
hall,’’ but none the less a Pearson or a Pirrie can reign 
in his stead. It is odd to read, by the way, that Lord 
Pirrie has just been accused of trying to include a public 
road in his great park at Witley. Lord Pirrie has ex- 
plained that it is not for a moment meant that the gate 
shall be shut on the public. But fancy if an old Tory 
landowner had put up such a gate! 


Lord Pirrie will probably be found, if the matter 
is looked into, to have a perfect right to put up the gate ; 
indeed, for what we know to the contrary, he may have 
the right to close it at times. He evidently has the right 
to tunnel under the roads there ; for no one has protested 
against the passage he has made under one of the 
Witley roads for his herds of deer. Equally has he the 
right to turn a piece of land on or hard by Hindhead 
into a Surrey deer forest; because he has bought the 
land, and it is absolutely his own property—just as fully 
and rightly his property as was the money which he 
bought it with. But if, say, Lord Pirrie (Radical) has a 
right to have a new deer forest in Surrey, why is it 
wrong for, say, the Duke of Atholl (Tory) to nave an 


old deer forest in Perthshire? Perhaps the ‘ Daily 
News ’’, as an authority on parks and peerages, can 
throw light on this? 


At last the Liberal Party has found something fit for 
economy and retrenchment. Mr. Lansbury M.P., one 
of its distinguished members and the picked candidate 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, objects strongly to 
the House of Commons ‘“‘ junketting ’’ off to the Naval 
Review, and special training and sailing and lunching 
at the cost of ‘‘the public’. He dared to 
raise his voice against all this extravagance; and 
haughtily declared that when he drove down to the 
House of Commons he paid for his own taxicab. At least 
this is something to be thankful for—too many of Mr. 
Lansbury’s Radical colleagues in the House of Commons 
seem intent on getting their ‘‘ travelling expenses ’’ out 
of ‘‘ the public ’’ ; and the four shillings and twopence a 
day which deputies in some European Parliaments get 
for travelling would not go far in taxies. 


But is it the money or is it the occasion which really 
distresses these new and zealous guardians of the public 
pocket? We cannot help thinking that what is troubling 
certain of the rigid Radical economists is not so much 
the cost as the Coronation. It is the old story of the Puri- 
tans who objected to bull-baiting not because it hurt the 
bull but because it pleased the people. We fancy we could 
name one or two of Mr. Asquith’s followers—or allies— 
who would rather pay the people to keep away from the 
Coronation. The sour republican spirit is, happily, con- 
fined to a few politicians, but it gives an ugly sign now 
and again that it is still alive It is a pity they do not 
study William Cobbett a little more. Cobbett was a 
very strong Radical, but he knew the value of the throne 
in his wise days—‘‘ The subjects of a British king (he 
wrote after a few years’ experience of the United States), 
like the sons of every provident and tender father, never 
know his value till they feel the want of his protection. 
In the days of youth and ignorance I was led to believe 
that comfort, freedom and virtue were exclusively the 
lot of Republicans. A very short time convinced me of 
my error ’’. 


In December of this year the licence of the National 
Telephone Company will expire, and the Post Office will 
make a national service of the company under the agree- 
ment for purchase made in 1go1. Since then a Select 
Committee has considered the terms on which the con- 
cern and the staff of the company should be taken over 
by the State. Mr. Samuel in the House of Commons 
on Monday moved the financial resolution to enable the 
transaction to be concluded, and it was passed. The 
whole of the staff of the company, amounting to 18,000, 
is to be taken over by the Post Office on a scheme of 
pensions and terms of service which are an improvement 
on those under which it served the company. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain said the only thing he re- 
gretted about the State taking over the business was the 
great addition made to the number of public servants, 
which he regarded as a danger both to public life and 
to trade. Mr. Samuel accepts the policy of making a 
moderate profit and giving most attention to reducing 
charges for user. Mr. Chamberlain believes this prin- 
ciple unsound and suggests a 5 per cent. profit as fairer 
to small users who have to pay higher rates for service 
to the larger users at a price below cost. What the rates 
will be depends largely on the purchase price ; there is to 
be no change in the rates until this has been determined 
by the award of the Railway and Canal Commission. 


The question who is to blame for the Birkbeck break 
has now got entangled with the question whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s financial critics are 
‘‘ gentlemen ’’ or not. There is something as a rule 
very comic in the spectacle of heated people breaking 
off their argument to say to one another ‘‘ You're 
no gentleman”, or ‘‘ You’re no gent”, or “If 
you're a real gent you'll apologise’’. But some- 
times it is artful as well as comic; and we cannot help 
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thinking that the Chancellor of the Exchequer knew 
what he was doing on Tuesday in the House when he 
immeshed the question of gilt-edged securities and 
the effect of Radical legislation on national finance with 
the question whether Mr. Kebty-Fletcher M.P. was a 
perfect gentleman, and also whether Mr. Davies was 
a business connexion or a man he had met in the course 
of business. 


The real point at issue has nothing to do with 
all these little spitfire personalities—the point is, Are 
investors frightened by the policy of the Government, 
and is the gilt edge of the best securities in the country 
therefore being more and more dulled? Can anyone 
really doubt that capitalists, large and small, are uneasy, 
and that the vast majority of them wish to get the 
Government out? This is a truth which not even Mr. 
Lloyd George will deny, and it tells its own tale. We 
prefer its evidence to the statements of the greatest 
financial authorities—even to those of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Chief Accountant of the Birkbeck 
Bank. 


The seamen’s strike is undoubtedly spreading, and at 
most of the ports the number of men demanding increased 
wages, and the number of ships prevented from sailing, 
steadily grows. In some places the seamen have been 
joined by the dock labourers and carters, who have either 
demanded higher wages for themselves or svmpathised 
with the seamen. But the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 
has not so far called out other classes of men. Their 
notices advise them not to quit their employment but to 
refuse to take the regular work of ships’ crews, and ‘‘ to 
keep the ring’’. The trouble with the ‘‘ Dunottar 
Castle ’’, chartered for the Naval Review, was settled 
by conceding the men’s demands. At Southampton an 
increase of 10s. per month offered by two companies was 
made conditional on the men accepting special terms for 


the Coronation cruises; but the terms were rejected. 


The impression from the reports is that the men are at 
present mostly in the ascendant. 


Three deaths almost at starting was a bad beginning 
of the grand tour of Europe by aeroplane. This tour 
was triumphantly to show how greatly the science has 
advanced since M. Blériot crossed the Channel. A long 
steady flight from day to day, and from city to city, was 
thought to be the best possible way of proving that 
flight is not the mere thing of chance it was a year ago. 
There was to be no trick flying. It was simply an 
exhibition of the aeroplane as a means of getting from 
one place to another. That three men were killed almost 
immediately put the art of motoring in the air at once in 
its true place as something between a sport, with more 
than the ordinary risks of sport, and a science which 
has claimed its martyrs, and will claim them yet again. 
No foresight or precaution could have saved these men. 
They fell by the chances of the air. They could have 
been saved only in one way, so far as anyone knows 
definitely at this time—by remaining safely on the 
ground. 


The procession of the women, with its imperial carr- 
occio and Joan of Arc in shining armour, was very long 
and very well stage-managed. The suffragists made a 
great display of themselves ; and their show proves at any 
rate that quite a large number of women have been 
drilled by their leaders into the idea that they want 
votes. At least they want them in the spare time set 
apart for recreation; and what better recreation could 
be devised than to walk in procession and be for the 
moment “‘ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’’ to quote 
a poet who was certainly no feminist? The suffragists 
pretend to be very happy just now. Mr. Asquith has 
promised them full facilities for their Conciliation Bill ; 
and, as Miss Christabel Pankhurst said at the Albert 
Hall, full facilities must include ‘‘ the protection of the 
Parliament Bill ’’. There must be no risk of a reference 
to the country on this subject, even though the pro- 
cession has, it seems, proved conclusively that the 
country is on the side of the suffragettes. 


CROWNED. 


ABEMUS regem! The cup has not this time, 
as nine years ago, been dashed from the lips of 
a carelessly quafling nation. In the fullest sense it now 
has its King. Fourteen standards were carried in the 
procession on Thursday which paced slow and stately 
up the Abbey church instead of the four—England, 
Scotland, Ireland and the Union—which were borne 
before King Edward VII. ; for the Greater Britain also 
has been waiting expectantly for the consecration of 
its Head and Paramount Lord. Habet regem et impera- 
torem. 

Perhaps that sounds an ultra-democratic saying, as 
though the King were no King until the people should 
have *‘ signified their willingness and joy by loud and 
repeated acclamations ’’, as the rubric has it—all that 
is left of an early election, though the English 
monarchy was never, save within very narrow limits, 
elective. Or does it sound ultra-ecclesiastical, as though 
the King were no King until the Bishops of the Church 
had anointed him and vested him and crowned him and 
enthroned him? To be sure, no constitutional principle 
is better established than that Kingship never dies, 
although Lord Campbell observes in his ‘* Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors *’ that in earlier days *‘ anointment by 
a prelate was supposed to give a divine right, and the 
commencement of a reign was dated from the day of the 
coronation ’’. From that day the regnal years were 
counted, until 1 Edw. VI. c. 7 clearly enacted that 
‘*the King who is heir or successor may write and 
begin his reign the said day that his progenitor or pre- 
decessor died ’’. The succession of the Saxon Edgar’s 
son Edward was disputed by Elfrida, the second wife, 
on the plea that he had been born before his parents’ 
hallowing to king and to queen. Many centuries later 
Scottish conspirators against James VI. before his 
coronation entered a legal plea that it was no treason, 
and Argyll excused his rebellion on the ground that 
allegiance was not due to James VII. and II. till he 
had taken the Coronation Oath. The Saxon Coronation 
Orders even style the king ‘‘ rex futurus’’ till after 
the mystic anointing. The Lord High Stead-Ward or 
Steward had aforetime his distinct,interregnal functions. 
For all that, when it is announced ‘‘ rex mortuus est ’’, 
no one delays to cry *. And yet religious 


vivat rex ’’. 
and constitutional instinct concur in feeling that there 
is something lacking to an unanealed, uncrowned and 
unenthronised king. ‘‘ This is my coronation ’’, said 
William IV. to Wellington in opening his first Parlia- 
ment, placing the crown on his head as he said it. But 
even in 1831 idealism was still potent enough to compel 
the Philistine king to go to the Abbey, if he would do 
nothing else. But Westminster Hall was left out, and 
all the picturesque Coronation ceremonies connected 
with it, both popular and chivalric, came to an end. On 
Thursday the Hall of Rufus stood silent, as it had done 
at the three preceding Coronations, and the old magni- 
ficent liturgical procession from the Hall to the Abbey 
has not been revived. Yet that fetching by the Church 
of the Consecrand from his Aula, where of old he had 
held a kind of Parliament for his so-called ‘‘ election ”’ 
and the confirmation of the laws and customs of the 
realm, and then been lifted up into his siege royal, or 
king’s bench, of marble, had immense historic signifi- 
cance. Stanley remarks that the Church elaborated the 
rite before S. Edward’s shrine as a counterpoise to the 
tumultuous baronial ‘‘ election ’’ preceding it. It is 
certainly curious that the Benthamite Whigs should 
have strengthened the supernatural element of 
coronation in abolishing everything except the ser- 
vice. Stanley says that the Coronation service ‘‘ repre- 
sents the complex relations of Church and State in 
England ”’. That is misleading. The rite has hardly 
a trace of any democratic or parliamentary elements 
beyond the ‘‘ Are you willing? ’’ to the feudal homagers, 
and objectors would be treated as are objectors at 
a Bishop’s confirmation in Bow Church—promptly 
arrested by the police. No, the value of the Coronation 


service is not that it reflects, but that it corrects, the 
utilitarian political conceptions of the average citizen, 
and carries us back through twelve unbroken centuries 
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to ages of faith which reverenced the King as Imago 
Dei, the chosen shepherd of God's people, and prayed— 
the expression lasted until James II].—‘‘ that by him we 
may feel Thy presence.’’ In that brief sick-dream of 
England called the Commonwealth, when the august 
sanctuary of a nation’s life where on Thursday our King 
and Queen were crowned was turned into an Inde- 
pendent meeting-house, the ancient ‘‘ honours of the 
Crown’’, some of them actually Saxon, were 
broken up, but the new regalia were still called, and are 
called to this day, by the hallowed name of S. Edward. 
Who is it says, ‘‘une vieille dynastic décore une 
nation; c’est sa poésie politique’’? Fifty years ago 
republicanism was regarded even by wise men as the 
ideal, or at least the inevitable, goal of modern society. 
Monarchs put away their sceptres in green-baize and 
grasped an umbrella instead. The ‘‘crowned kings and 
elohims of the earth ’’ were considered to hold office 
quamdiu se bene gesserint. Milton’s sour jibe at the 
gaudy name of majesty was regarded as a truly en- 
lightened sentiment. The question about loyalty which 
old Butler tells us is still the same whether it win or 
lose the game—was simply, does it pay? Thinking men 
—if anyone now thinks—are ashamed of that shallow 
old Liberalism. They know that the Throne is some- 
thing much more than boards covered with velvet. It 
is the centre and inspiration of national, of imperial, 
idealism. Do parliamentary institutions diffuse happi- 
ness better? Well, hot-water pipes diffuse an unwhole- 
some heat, but mankind likes to warm itself at the 
generous and cheerful glow of an open fire, which can 
be seen and gives light as well as heat. 

We are not equal units in a pen; we are a great 
family, and the King is the father of his people. He is 
in the twentieth century on a large scale what a High- 
land chieftain used to be to the children of his clan 
before the accursed rise of plutocracy. If death takes 
a member of the royal house, ‘‘ general mourning ”’ is 
worn by a whole nation. The King does not nowadays 
sit in his palace gate, like Nicholas of Montenegro, to 
adjust disputes and remedy grievances, though a 
** petition to the King ”’ is still the pathetic last resort 
of the victims of red-tape officialism. Be it a choice 
between King and politician, and the politician is no- 
where. Mr. Balfour last Saturday said that our 
party system is compatible with national unity. Only 
because behind all the parties stands the Throne. Even 
the thoughtless know that the Father of the people toils 
that they may rest, wakes that they may sleep. Our 
kings, like the Hohenzollerns, ‘‘ have no use for 
dressing-gowns ”’. 


“* What infinite heart’s ease must kings neglect 
Which private men enjoy ”’. 


To our mind the most affecting moment in Thursday’s 
solemnity was when the Prince of Wales, who was but 
seventeen vesterday, knelt to the homage of the nobles 
and then, kissing the King, touched his crown 


‘* There is your crown, 
And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours ”’. 


Amen. 


COULEUR DE ROSE. 


a? is no doubt right, and if not right it is at any 
rate natural, to take a rosy view of things in 
festal times like these. Optimism is the only mood 
allowable. Who would be the night-owl shrieking 
‘* when mounting larks should sing ’’? The croaker 
is unpopular at any time—now he is unbearable. One 
cannot quarrel with this general contentment; the 
determination to find everything good and everything 
going to be better is at any rate amiable. Why 
should we stop to consider the grounds of our 
assurance? ‘‘Go and prosper’’ is the order of 
the day. Yet, perhaps, a man might: not be a 
scoundrel nor an anarchist nor disloyal, if he ventured 


meekly to suggest that it is just in the piping times that 
it is well to consider our defects, discover our weak 
points, and have cares for the future. In bad times, 
after setbacks and defeats, optimism is the really noble 
mood. It is also the wise mood. Long faces, search- 
ings of heart, and croakings .will only further depress 
nerves already weak. The really sensible thing 
is to talk to a nation, as to a man, about its faults 
when it is prosperous and happy. It will do no harm 
to anybody in that condition to be told of his short- 
comings and of his dangers. Even if an irritant it will 
be a tonic too. There is no risk of making a nation 
bent on seeing things couleur de rose see things 
black or even greyer than they are. Pessimism is of all 
moods undoubtedly the worst, but couleur-de-rose-ism 
is not the best. 

Of the multitude of orators who have been address- 
ing the nation ‘‘ on this auspicious occasion ’’ not one, 
so far as we remember, has risen above the level of 
a holiday audience; in other words, he has not risen 
to the occasion but dropped to it. Surely a great event 
and a solemn, as a Coronation should be, might very 
well suggest a sane survey of the national position, a 
review of the natioaal character, with a leaning, if you 
will, to the good side and the good prospect. That 
would be only human and right. But one does feel that 
these great national celebrations might be turned to 
rather better account than endless patting of. our- 
selves on the back; trumpeting our glories, advertise- 
ment of our virtues. No doubt it is something 
to be thankful for that these self-gratulations do 
generally stop short of remarking the inferiority of other 
peoples. We endlessly thank God that we are what 
we are (which is not our greatest blessing), but generally 
on this occasion we have refrained from thanking Him 
that we are not as other men. An unkindly-minded 
person would of course say that our self-satisfaction 
implies this whether,said or not. That we decline to go 
into. It is an unamiable thing to say. We will see (or 
should we say hear ?—for colour is expressible in notes) 
our speakers as couleur-de-rose as we can. Let-us be 


thankful that we dwell on our own virtues rather than on - 


others’ defects. We remember a supreme example of 
courage, also skill, in an orator on an occasion of this 
kind. Creighton, as Bishop of London, preached the 
morning sermon in S. Paul’s Cathedral on the 1897 
Victoria Jubilee, and deliberately dwelt on our short- 
comings in relation to the foreigner. Yet he did nothing 
to impair one’s sense of the greatness of England or the 
greatness of being an Englishman. It was in a way a 
sermon on noblesse oblige. Real greatness does pro- 
duce a sense of humility ; but we could not say we found 
anything in the orations of the last month to pro- 
duce humility in Englishmen, or rather Britons, 
Take Lord Rosebery. He winds up an address to all 
the peoples of the British Empire in these words: 
‘* They may take back with them a conception of the 
greatest Empire the world has ever seen, encircling the 
world with its Dominions, floating its flag in every zone, 
strong in the strength that is based on self-governing 
communities of free peoples; and united to that, and 
shoulder to shoulder with it, the giant Republic of the 
West, both Empire and Republic conjoined after 
long years of estrangement in the blessed hope of the 
promotion of peace both by influence and by example.”’ 
This is very fine, of course: we had nearly said, it 
was all very fine: but really, think over it, and is it not 
flapdoodle, for all its fineness? ‘‘ The greatest Empire 
the world has ever seen.’’ What single purpose could 
it serve to repeat this cheap jingoism once more to the 
people who were then assembled in Westminster Hall ? 
It could draw applause, it was certain to draw applause, 
and it could do nothing else. Surely Lord Rosebery, 
who is oppressed by no trammel of office, who is under 
no duty to please anybody, having no constituents and 
no party, could have avoided this vulgar Imperialist 
tag and said something to make his hearers think as well 
as preen their feathers? That which we call the 
British Empire is wonderful enough without cheap and 
untrue exaggeration of it. -It is not the greatest Empire 
there has ever been: greatness is more than square 
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yards, and the British Empire is not the great factor 
in the world that the Roman Empire was, and it is yet 
to see whether its influence will persist as has the 
influence of imperial Rome. It is certainly true that the 
British Empire is unique: it is true that there has never 
been anything like it : it seems not improbable there will 
not be anything like it again. It is fearfully and won- 
derfully made. But it is unique largely because it is not 
an Empire at all: it is amazing largely because it is 
unintelligible and unaccountable. It is not the strength 
of the British Empire that excites wonder, but that it 
keeps together at all. 

Lord Curzon, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Balfour have 
all been assuring us of the essential unity of the Empire. 
Lord Curzon says we have made substantial and 
genuine progress towards unification, and he thinks 
the present Conference has done much to that end. 
One real step that way it has taken: it has done 
something to establish an Imperial citizenship by 
assimilating conditions of naturalisation here and 
in the different Dominions But think what it means that 
this hadto bedone. Conceive an empire and an emperor 
whose subject was a citizen in one part of his dominions 
and an alien in another. Remember too that the repre- 
sentative of the greatest of the Oversea Dominions has 
deliberately declined to accept for his dominion any share 
in responsibility for Imperial warfare. Neither will he 
let Canada join in responsible Imperial councils. He 
has also persuaded the British Government to agree 
to a step which will compel this country in negotiating 
commercial treaties with other countries, or them with 
us, to treat the self-governing colonies as separate from 
England in the same sense and to the same extent as 
any foreign country. All these things are the negation 
of empire, and it is couleur-de-rose in the rosiest to see 
in the proceedings of this Conference signs of grow- 
ing unity. The sign of the time is that these weak 
places, these amazing gaps in the structure, are now 
recognised and being talked about., It is seen that they 
must be dealt with one way or another, and attempts to 
deal with them have even been made. This, we agree, is 
an advance; it is an advance to a crisis. We agree too 
that it is far better to face the crisis than to pretend that 
there is none to face. But facing it is one thing ; getting 
over it is another; we have not got over it. 

We might do well, too, at this time of rejoicing to con- 
sider the national qualities which mainly built up what 
we are now so proud of. We have no doubt at all that 
the two national qualities which have mainly made us 
what we are in the world are enterprise and the fighting 
spirit (not at all the same thing as quarrelsomeness). 
Have we them now as we had in the past? We would 
be slow to say we had not; but there are symptoms of 
the body politic which make it a pertinent question 
to ask. 


THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE. 


A‘ the heart of the Empire during this last week the 

Church has been in full evidence. The ceremonial 
of the Abbey is of no significance at all unless reli- 
gious. And the anointing of the representative of the 
race is meaningless, save for the claim therein made. 
And this claim is that the function of the nation is to 
carry through a task for humanity which is divinely 


ordained. The British Empire, in this view, is not a 
casually collected congeries of States. It is not the 
material triumph of mere commercial enterprise. 


Neither is it the carefully elaborated structure of military 
adventurers. Rather it is the visible expression, in terms 
of everyday life, of certain ideals which men of our 
kin have held to be vital. And the sober, orderly, 
traditional expression of these ideals has been through 
the Anglican formularies and the ministrations of the 
Anglican Church. It would be hard to say, Bishop 
Westcott thought, whether English character had done 
more to determine the final shape of our Prayer Book, or 
that Prayer Book had done more to modify the national 
character. 

Never again, it may be, will a modern nation formally 


adopt a creed or enforce any pattern of Divine service. 
One cannot imagine the United States of America or the 
Commonwealth of Australia prescribing by Act of Par-- 
liament any settled type of religion. More easily can we 
conceive the nation of democracies of the New World 


gradually following the example of France. But the 
British Empire at its strong heart has_ retained 
its national religious organism. The Anglican 


Church is still very much a force. It still attracts 
a strong proportion of the brains and capacity of 
the nation to the ranks of its ministers. The 
career of the priest is held in honourable esteem, and if 
the most recent statistics are any guide the adherents of 
the Church in the homeland are increasing in numbers 
far more quickly than those of any other religious body. 
Very much of the visible pre-eminence may be due 
to the force of custom and the traditions of establish- 
ment. But how has this same Church, the soul of the 
State, projected itself into the life of the growing com- 
munities beyond the seas? How far is she aiming, and 
with what success, to give to the whole Empire what 
in the past she has given to the Mother State? Here 
we must face stubborn humiliating facts. In South 
Africa she is not even second in point of religious import- 
ance. In Canada she has been outstripped and fore- 
stalled by the Presbyterians and Methodists. In 
Australia, where there are now twenty-one bishoprics 
and some r1oo clergy to serve a population considerably 
less than that of London, she has a certain pre-eminence 
d’estime. Not even there has she the political weight 
of the Roman Church, nor does she display more power 
of eliciting enthusiasm and sacrifice than the various 
non-historic sects. 

The very existence of the Empire depends upon her 
being able to rise to her possibilities. The Archbishop 
of York pointed this out to a meeting on Tuesday of 
public school and University men, a meeting which in 
effect turned out not to be a specifically Anglican meeting 
at all. The Coronation of the King means national 
acceptance of duty as a watchword. True patriotism, 
true loyalty to the King, means willingness to share 
that burden of service. Power to bear that 
burden can on Christian principles only come 
through recognition of the spiritual and Divine in 
life. And whereas that service may be many-sided, 
administrative, political, philanthropic, its energy must 
depend on the fire which keeps alight the flame of un- 
selfish and noble endeavour. To do that is the mission 
of the Church of the English. This is the real call of the 
daughters to the motherland. They have not been nur- 
tured in long centuries of religious ideal. To them the 
problems of the material are palpably insistent. Chivalry 
and self-forgetting devotion are tender growths. They 
are rarest where most needed, in an atmosphere of chill- 
ing materialism. Prestige, learning, position, wealth, 
inherited culture are the dower of the Anglican Church in 
full measure. They are exactly the gifts which might 
enable her sons with surpassing hope of success to present 
higher ideals to the men of the Empire. This is in no 
way to undervalue the work of other Christian bodies. 
Their energy is beyond need of impertinent praise ; yet, 
whether Roman or Protestant, they do not meet the 
main needs of the Englishman. He demands more 
modernity than Rome will allow, and more faithfulness to 
history than the sects permit. This is the peculiar 
force of the Anglican position. To have been patient 
always of reform and fuller light without ever breaking 
with the past. To have been widely comprehensive and 
studiously sane, even to the extent of depreciating en- 
thusiasm. This it is which makes her the possible meet-- 
ing-ground for all divisions of Christendom and gives 
her inalienable strength. This is the vastness of the 
possibility. Too true it is that hitherto it has been 
unrealised. There has been no real attempt made to 


unite the scattered dioceses of the obedience, no solid 
continuous plan for linking up workers at home with 
those beyond the seas; no pressing insistence on the 
part of leaders that clergy should without fail serve an 
apprenticeship outside this island; no adequate effort 
made to give Colonial clergy some years of English 
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experience to fit them for their life-work and to consoli- 
date the whole body. From the last Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress and Conference much was hoped—and a single 
mission to New Zealand has come. But if the Anglican 
Church would rise to its opportunities it must plan 
boldly and largely. It must strike the imagination 
and in no way be ashamed of what is hazardous and 
untried. It must in fact believe in the greatness of 
its faith, and the need of the world for its message. No 
better thing can be hoped from the Coronation of 
George V., whose interest in the furthest portion of his 
Empire is widely known, than that new enthusiasm and 
statesmanlike self-sacrifice should quicken the Church 
which is established in his realm. The British empire 
at this moment perhaps affords greater opportunities for 
advancing the service of Christ than any other human 
agency, and with these opportunities the British rule 
provides the material power to turn them to account. 
That is its ultimate reason of being. The spirit of ser- 
vice, in simplest truth, keeps it alive. And unless the 
inspiration and example of the Church be there to meet 
the pressing need, that spirit will die. 


THE CITY. 


ITHOUT full details it is impossible to determine 

the exact significance of the announcement of 

the sale to the London County and Westminster Bank 
of the assets of the banking business ‘‘ comprising 
advances to customers and bank premises ”’ of the Birk- 
beck Society; but its immediate effect has been to 
strengthen confidence in the Stock markets and in 


business communities generally. There can be no doubt > 


that the arrangement will be favourable to the depositors 
and other creditors of the Society, as it may be presumed 
that the premises are changing hands upon much better 
terms than could have been secured under an official 
liquidation. The London County and Westminster 
Bank is not assuming responsibility for the Birkbeck 
deposits, and the eventual realisation of their full amount 
depends therefore upon the result of the liquidation. It 
is not clear that the blocks of securities held by the 
Birkbeck will be entirely absorbed without coming on the 
market ; but it is quite certain that the arrangement will 
place the official receiver in a much more advantageous 
position as far as the disposal of the assets of the Society 
is concerned. 

The home railway department has shaken off its recent 
depression. The flow of liquidation having ceased, a 
few buying orders from bargain-hunters sufficed to start 
a recovery, especially as the professional dealers had 
allowed their books to become very bare of stock, if not 
actually short. The half-year is drawing to a close, and 
already rough estimates of increased dividends are being 
made. It is realised that the whole of the gross increases 
in profits on both goods and passenger lines are not all 
profit, but the accounts will again reflect the benefit of 
traffic agreements between various companies, and the 
advance in the percentage of costs is expected to be 
insignificant in comparison with the improvement in 
earnings. The seamen’s strike may affect some of the 
goods lines, but it is not likely to be of long duration. 
Next week’s traffic returns will be of especial interest 
in view of the Coronation receipts. It is not unreason- 
able to expect a further improvement in the home railway 
section, as a result of discriminating purchases, but there 
are no immediate signs of a pronounced revival of 
activity. 

Canadian Pacifics have recovered under the influence 
of a renewal of Continental interest, quickened by a 
traffic increase of $155,000. The stock, however, stands 
too high to tempt speculators to any appreciable extent 
on this side—not that the price is considered unjustified, 
but because a fair amount of liquidation is noticed 
wherever it approaches 250. Wall Street has become 
irregular owing to professional profit-taking. Public 
participation in the market is very small. The July 
dividend and interest disbursements in New York will 


amount to about $225,000,000 and it is the practice of 
professionals to purchase stock in the latter part of June 
in anticipation of the re-investment of a large proportion 


of the dividend money. Except, however, for the fact. 


that the big financial interests do not wish to see prices 
lower, the American market is not very attractive. Hill 
stocks have been strong, not on account of trade pro- 
spects in the United States, but because it is thought 
that the real object of the $600,000,000 mortgage on the 
Great Northern system is to extend branches in Canadian 
territory. The very slight effect of the passing of the 
Denver preferred dividend, which exposes the weakness 


of the Gould finances, suggests artificial support to the ~ 


market, and does not invite confidence. Wall Street’s 
hopes rest on the crops, concerning which no definite 
opinions can yet be given. 

Mexican rails have recovered, on bear repurchases, the 
traific decrease of $26,000 for the second week in June 
being considered good in the circumstances, as it com- 


pared with a gain of $40,000 in the corresponding period . 


last year. Other foreign railway stocks have provided 
no feature of interest. The rubber section remains dull. 
Mining shares, however, are perhaps a shade brighter. 
At any rate a few faint signs of life have been discerned 
among Rhodesians, but speculators have been so often 
disappointed that they have become sceptical concerning 
a Rhodesian revival. West Africans have not benefited 
as they should from the excellent first crushing by the 
Prestea Block B Company. In oil shares the increased 
Spies dividend and a new strike of oil by the Maikop 
Victory Co. were the only important news items, and they 
had no visible effect on quotations. Taking markets as 
a whole, dealers are no longer so confident about that 
post-Coronation revival. 


LIBER REGALIS. 


HEN did the isle of Britain first see the holy oil 
poured on the head of a king and hear, as the 
oil flowed, the anthem rise ‘*‘ Zadok the priest. and 
Nathan the prophet anointed Solomon king ’’? The 
memory of that day is lost in the darkest of the dark 
ages. The first form of a royal sacring that we possess 
is linked with the name of Egbert, who ruled as Arch- 
bishop over Northumbria while the Venerable Bede in 
the cloister of Jarrow was writing the history of 
England’s Church. A glance at this ancient office for 
the hallowing of a king shows that already the chief 
features of the service as we know it to-day are 
present. There as in our modern office is found the 
prayer that God, who provides for His people by power 
and rules over them in love, may grant unto His servant 
the King the spirit of wisdom and government. In this 
Rite as in our present office the oil is poured on the 
King’s head while the anthem of Zadok and Nathan is 
sung. In this order the sceptre and the rod are given 
into the royal hands by the Bishops as they were given 
on Thursday by the Archbishop. And in this order a 
helmet if not a crown is placed on the royal head with 
high words of benediction. And in this old Rite the 
people come to kiss the King and to be strengthened by 
a blessing. 

As we read the order we wonder whether it was the 
sudden idea of some genius, and our thoughts wander 
to Jarrow and we think that perchance in this solemn 
benediction of England's royalty Bede has left a monu- 
ment as great as is his immortal history. And we may 
perhaps rightly dream that in its framing he may have 
done his share. Yet the longer that we pore over this 
most ancient of the Rites for the sacring of a King, 
the more we feel that so elaborate a piece of ritual is 
no creation of a genius, but the slow evolution of ages. 
And there is in it one prayer that carries us back to a 
day far older than the day on which the blessed Augus- 
tine carried the silver cross before Ethelbert and Bertha : 
‘“O God, who didst prepare the Roman Empire that 
the gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven might be 
preached unto the world, give unto Thy servants now 
our princes the heavenly armour of justice that the 
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peace of Thy Church may not be broken by any times 
of trouble.’’ Here we stand again in that Roman 
Britain of which Gildas has left us a deathless picture. 
We hear again the cry of despair that arises in the 
walled town when it is known that the legions have 
sailed away for ever from the island and men and 
women watch from the ramparts in terror for the onrush 
of Pictish or Saxon foe. We may well deem there- 
fore that the Rite is of British birth. We may feel 
even more certain that in its forms and litanies the 
Keltic Church of Columba and Cuthbert still speaks to 
us. We know how an angel of the Lord bade Columba 
to ordain Aidan as King of Iona, and we may think 
that the monks of Lindisfarne brought the Keltic rite 
to the Court of Oswald. This we certainly know—that 
the unknown monks and priests, under whose labours 
this Rite grew into being, taught not only England but 
likewise Italy and Gaul the way to consecrate monarchy 
to Christ. For a later English revision of this order 
was the Coronation Rite of medieval France. 

If the first Coronation Service may have been the work 
of Lindisfarne and Jarrow, the Rite grows into its full 
perfection and beauty in S. Edward’s Abbey of West- 
minster. Whata part those nameless Benedictines have 
played in the making of our constitution. The old 
‘* Liber Regalis ’’, the book which they say that the luck- 
less boy-king Richard held in his hand when the ill- 
starred Sudbury, so soon to die on Tower Hill, crowned 
him king, is still in the Abbey, and as one reads its pages 
one sees that the Abbey’s monks believed that for them 
alone was it to declare or alter the customs that fixed 
the sacrings of England’s kings and queens. The 
wondrous compilation is instinct with the piety and 
chivalry of the days of Cressy and Agincourt and with 
the old feudal love of liberty. And yet it is a most practi- 
cal guide to anxious monks and sacristans. Consider for 
example these words, which no Archbishop or Dean of 
our day would care to set as the opening Rubric for a 
modern Coronation order: ‘‘ The Prince on the night 
before the day of his Coronation shall give himself up 
to heavenly contemplation and to prayer, meditating to 
what a high place he has been called and how He 
through whom kings reign has appointed him specially 
to govern His people and the Christian folk. And let 
him ponder on these words of the wise man, ‘ If thou 
be made a master, lift not up thyself, but be as one 
of the rest’. And let him consider that he has been 
called to so high a place by God to be a defender of 
the Catholic Church and to extend the Christian 
faith.’’ ‘‘ And since it is well that the Prince should 
be informed about these and other observances which 
have to do with the Coronation, the Abbot of Westmin- 
ster shall be the King’s instructor in these and other 
matters; and this office belongs to him alone.’’ So 
clearly does the Church of the knightly years teach the 
prince whom she will crown his duties to his Maker. 
And consider how skilfully the Coronation oath is 
framed in this Westminster Rite. Our ancient kings 
vowed only that peace should be preserved for Church 
and people, that robbery and wrong should be forbidden, 
that in judgments equity and mercy should prevail. But 
the Monks of Westminster, who have learned the lesson 
of Runnymede and Evesham, feel that to make safe the 
liberties of the nation stricter pledges must be extorted 
from its rulers. And moreover these Monks are inspired 
with the fond belief, which in the England that groaned 
under the tyrants of Normandy and Anjou was ever 
cherished in the people’s hearts, that the golden age of 
the land was in the days when the gentle Saint who 
founded their Abbey wore the crown. And so they 
make the King to swear that he will grant and keep and 
confirm to the people of England the laws and customs 
to them given by the kings of England his lawful, just 
and religious predecessors, and especially the laws and 
customs and liberties to the clergy and people granted by 
his glorious predecessor S. Edward; that he will pro- 
tect and uphold for the honour of God the just laws 
and customs which the people shall have chosen; and 
that—as all good Christian princes should do—he will 
preserve to the Bishops and the Churches committed 


to them their canonical privileges and true law and 
justice. 

If the ‘‘ Liber Regalis ’’ makes sterner demands on 
the King than the older Coronation Rites, it gives him 
greater honour. In more ancient days the Kings of 
England have been anointed on hands, head, breast, 
shoulders and elbows, but with oil alone. Now the Monks 
ordain that first the royal hands shall be anointed with 
oil and that *‘ then shall the King be anointed on the 
breast between the shoulders, on the shoulders and on 
both elbows with the same holy oil, with which a cross 
shall be made on his head, and then shall he be anointed 
with chrism”’, Anointed with chrism. The Emperor 
and other kings are anointed only with the oil of the 
sick. For the Kings of France and England alone is 
the chrism used, the chrism of the priestly ordination. 
And the Sacrist must place ready phials for the oil for 
the chrism and one is to be of gilt and to contain the 
holy chrism; but the other is to be of silver and to 
contain only the holy oil. Yet though the Monks of 
Westminster dare to embellish and lengthen the Rite, 
they leave untouched the old Scriptural Prayers of the 
more ancient orders which seventeenth century Pro- 
testantism will blot out. It is mournful that the noble 
invocation—older than the Conquest—which prayed 
God for ‘‘ the Prince whom we do consecrate our King, 
that he being strengthened with the faith of Abraham, 
endowed with the wisdom of Moses, armed with the 
courage of Joshua, exalted with the humility of David, 
beatified with the wisdom of Solomon, may nourish 
and teach and defend and instruct Thy Church and 
people ’’, is heard no more. And some chivalrous souls 
may likewise long for the tribute to womanhood in the 
order of the knightly years for the Coronation of the 
Queen. ‘‘ O Almighty God, the fountain and wellspring 
of all goodness, who didst not reject the weakness of 
woman, but rather vouchsafest to allow and choose it, 
and by choosing the weak things of the world dost con- 
found those that are strong, who didst of old time 
cause Thy people to triumph over a most cruel enemy 
by the hand of Judith a woman, give ear, we beseech 
Thee, to our humble prayers and multiply Thy blessings 
upon Thy servant, whom in all humble devotion we 
do consecrate our Queen.’’ Yet could they have stood 
in the Abbey last Thursday our Benedictine Monks would 
have seen that the symbolism of the age of chivalry—the 


‘consecrated sword, the spurs, the sceptres and the wed- 


ding ring of England, the ensign of the Catholic faith— 
still bind modern England to Arthur and the Round 
Table. 

But before we lay down our ‘‘ Liber Regalis ’’, let us 
look at its lighter pages. The Benedictine Monk gives 
his Sovereign Lady the Queen these most explicit and 
peremptory directions as to her dress and her hair on 
the occasion of the great Solemnity. ‘‘ The Queen shall 
be vested in a tunic and a State robe with a long and 
flowing fringe. The tunic and robe shall be of one 
colour, that is, purple, and of one texture, without any 
working on it. The Queen must be bare-headed and 
her hair must be decently let down on her shoulders. 
And she shall wear a circlet of gold adorned with jewels 
to keep her hair more conveniently in order upon her 
head.’’ And the Monk as a practical man has the sense 
to set down the just claims of his Convent for the bodily 
man. ‘‘ And provision is to be made by the King’s ser- 
vants that the Convent of Westminster receive on the 
same day from the King a hundred bushels of corn and 
a modius of wine and of fish as much as the King thinks 
fit.” 

In matter of business no less than in the framing of 
liturgical Rites our old Monks of Westminster still teach 
their lesson to our enlightened age. 


THE PUTTING ON OF APPAREL. 
By Firson Younc. 
HERE is nothing so natural and amusing to the 
really childish spirit as dressing-up; it is part of 
the romance of childhood, the first excursion into drama, 
and has no doubt been so enjoyed since the children of. 
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Eve made garlands of differently coloured flowers and 
clothed themselves in autumnal leaves. But there is 
another kind of dressing-up which the fashionable world 
in London has been cultivating lately with increasing 
seriousness, and which came to a climax in this Corona- 
tion week. It is not simple; it is feverish and compli- 
cated, and is the result of the passion for more and more 
elaborate amusement by which modern society is 
possessed. Modern people in a high state of civilisation 
can no longer be happy within themselves ; they have 
constantly to escape from themselves ; and, like the dose 
of the drunkard or eater of drugs, which must constantly 
be increased, the machinery necessary to provide the 
smart world with an evening’s so-called amusement 
becomes more and more formidable and complicated. 
Terrified, and perhaps incapable, of being merely them- 
selves, people constantly seek to become something or 
somebody other than themselves ; and have latterly been 
reduced to the expedient of costume balls, where a 
gentleman who in everyday life suffers from the dis- 
advantage of having a long nose can pretend to be a 
cardinal, and where a fat man can assume a brief dignity 
by calling himself Henry VIII. 

There is no harm in that, though there is not lacking 
a certain pathos in the almost instinctive impulse to 
pretend to be someone else if one wishes to be beautiful 
or dignified. One of the things for which society has to 
thank the late King Edward was the frank cultivation 
of beauty in dress and surroundings ; and Englishwomen 
undoubtedly can and do make a very beautiful show 
indeed in their more elaborate social functions. But 
this has ceased to be enough. Still searching for 
beauty honestly and zealously enough, they think that 
it can only be further cultivated by the reversion to the 
clothes of other periods; although there is no effect of 
beauty in the costume of any period which women of 
to-day could not, if they wished, incorporate in the 
fashions of their ordinary attire. 

Beside the love of beauty, however, there exists an 
ugly and very sinister shadow—the love of advertise- 
ment. The costume ball at the Albert Hall on Tues- 
day night was externally a very elaborate scene of colour 
and of costume, but internally it was a disagreeable 
mixture of vain-glory, jealousy, and social advertise- 
ment. It was also, incidentally, a riot of extravagance 
undertaken in the name of a cause which would not 
have benefited to the extent of one twenty-fifth part of 
the money expended, and to which very few of the 
** guests ’’ at the ball would have been induced to con- 
tribute a penny in the ordinary way. I doubt if most 
of them even knew the name of the cause which they 
were supposed to be supporting. It was enough that 
the set of so-called royal quadrilles afforded an oppor- 
tunity for advertisement which was too good to be 
neglected. The newspapers fanned the general excite- 
ment; it became necessary for everybody who was any- 
body to have a place in one of these parties, and for 
women who were beautiful to exhibit and advertise their 
beauty in as public and spectacular a way as possible. 

This is a serious thing to say, and I expect hardly any- 
one who was at the ball on Tuesday to agree with me; 
but I do most seriously accuse, not only the smart world, 
but the English aristocracy, of yielding to a love of 
advertisement which is utterly destructive of true dignity 
and which is wholly opposed to their traditions. This 
‘is a moment in which the English aristocracy is being 
put upon trial for its very life; when it is being required 
to justify its existence ; when it is being asked to render 
an account of the great stewardship which it has held; 
and it is emphatically not the moment, it seems to me, 
for such a society to exhibit and advertise its almost 
unprecedented capacity for extravagance and splendour. 
The splendour we can take for granted ; it exists, not in 
Albert Hall balls, but throughout the length and breadth 
of England; but the advertisement of both cannot but 
have a disastrous effect on those inconvenient millions 
of the population who merely look on and ask themselves 
what it all means. The newspaper lists of names of 
people taking part in the Albert Hall quadrilles may 
seem a small and harmless thing, but to me it is a sign 
of decadence and vulgarity. If people really loved 


dancing and dressing-up for its own sake by all means 
let them do it ; but why send their names to the papers ? 
There is reason in everything that people do. What was 
the reason for this? I am afraid there was no reason 
except advertisement—the same reason which permits 
such an affront on the privacy.of life as the publication 
week after week in illustrated papers of portraits of 
the wives and daughters of distinguished men. I think 
England is the only European country in which women 
of distinguished family dream of allowing their beauty 
to be exploited in the public press; and it is only one, 
although by no means the least unhappy and undignified, 
of the influences that have reached us from America. 

The passion for dressing-up has necessarily at this 
time extended to the streets and public buildings. The 
one really magnificent act of dressing-up—that within 
the walls of WestminsterAbbey—was unfortunately in- 
visible to the public. But the general passion expended 
itself on masts and flags and coloured cloths. The Coro- 
nation dressing up of London is interesting because of its 
extreme elaborateness, its general effect of meretricious 
brilliancy and its complete artistic futility. Here, again, 
nothing is individual or spontaneous ; it is all the work of 
the contractor, and bears the imprint of his jaded inven- 
tion. It is not simple because the contractor does not 
get high prices for arranging a simple decoration ; and 
being elaborate it is not beautiful, because it has neither 
the naiveté of enthusiasm nor the elaborate beauty of 
the work of an artist. What does the poor contractor 
do? He covers everything (at so much a yard) with 
cloth, red or blue or yellow ! sometimes he makes a flat 
surface and sometimes he drapes it into things like bags, 
and he adorns it all with festoons and edgings of a sub- 
tance that looks like miles of yellow worms. And then 
there are G.R. and M.R. and crowns and rampant lions. 
There is one house in Piccadilly which has large moulded 
substances like sausages suspended in front of its bal- 
conies. I do not know what they are, but I am sure they 
must be products of Empire, as they are shown against a 
background of overseas green. And then there are 
Union Jacks, but not nearly enough of them, for they are 
among the most effective decorations in the world, and 
really national. 

If you look at these decorations as a whole you cannot 
but be struck by the disproportion between the means 
employed and the effect produced. Here, again, un- 
happily advertisement comes in. The innocent person 
might suppose that these emblems in Piccadilly and 
S. James’ Street were all greetings to the King and 
Queen, but in fact they are nearly all advertisements of 
something—advertisements sometimes explicit but more 
eften tacit. They do not really say ‘‘God Save the 
King *’; they say ‘‘ This is the smartest shop, this is the 
most exclusive hotel, this is the best club, and we are the 
richest people in Piccadilly or S. James’ ’’. The result 
of this is rivalry instead of co-operation ; the decorations 
fight and clash with each other. One can imagine how 
Paris would dress itself up for an occasion like this, and 
how artists would be called to design some simple and 
quite harmonious scheme of colour in which whole streets 
would be treated at once with beauty and simplicity. But 
we leave it all to the contractor, who is thus called upon 
to carry a load greater than he can bear. The Bond 
Street scheme reveals at once the extent of the limita- 
tions of his devices. It is one of the few streets treated 
according to a consistent scheme. The thoroughfare is 
spanned with ropes which support garlands meeting in 
the centre round imitation picture frames such as are 
used to enclose miniatures. The contractor has had the 
happy thought of adorning these, not with portraits, 
but with names—any names that occurred to him, appar- 
ently, and in any order, for four in succession which 
remain in my memory were : Handel, India, Scott, Pitt. 
I did not see either the words overseas, Canada, prairie, 
or commonwealth—but I daresay if the street were long 
enough these would be added. 

Well, we have had the dressing-up, and, to the best 
of my ability, the dressing-down also. There remains 
the highly dreary and disagreeable business of undress- 
ing, of putting away the tinsel crowns and yellow worms 
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and yards of Turkey red ; of dismembering those mighty 
timber structures that looked as if they were meant to 
last for ever; of putting back the windows that have 
been taken out, and of watching those armies of work- 
men who have been hammering and sawing so briskly 
during the last fortnight now lazily and with maddening 
deliberation slowly undo the work of their own hands. 
The undressing process will last long ; all the enthusiasm 
and hope of gain will have gone out of it, and it will 
perhaps be possible then to count the cost and find out 
who has really benefited by all this costly fuss, and to 
what extent the carpenters have benefited, and the 
decorators and the upholsterers and the electricians ; I 
wonder who else? The State function of the Corona- 
tion is the only fine and beautiful thing in the whole 
business. The rest may be regarded as a species of 
commercial pandemonium stirred up and kept going by 
the newspapers in their own interests and the interests 
of their advertisers. This is not a popular thing to say, 
but it is what a good many people have been thinking. 
I understand that we are threatened with consider- 
able social rigours in the reign which, socially speaking, 
may be said to have begun this week; but if personal 
advertisement could be made unfashionable (it can never 
be made unprofitable), and sharp divisions drawn 
between love of the beautiful and love of the con- 
spicuous, between loyalty and toadying, between 
Imperialism and Jingoism, between intrinsic beauty and 
that outward adorning which consists in plaiting of the 
hair and wearing of gold and putting on of apparel, 
we might arrive a little nearer to that hidden man of 
the heart which in nations as in men is of great price. 


THE ACTING OF THE IRISH PLAYERS. 


ie the SarurpDAy Review last week Mr. Leonard 
Inkster raised some interesting questions about 

acting in general, and the acting of the Irish players 
in particular. Incidentally his letter was serously criti- 

cal of Mr. Sinclair as Michael James Flaherty in the 

. Playboy ’’, and of my own inadequacy in dealing with 
im. 

Why, indeed, is there no serious criticism of acting 
in London? Briefly, there is no serious criticism of 
acting in London because in London there is not—or has 
not been till quite recently—any serious art of acting in 
the sense intended by the writer of this letter. British 
acting has been, and very largely still is, the mere ex- 
ploiting of personality. This exploiting is itself an art, 
but it is not an art which can be solemnly criticised. 
Canons of zstheticism cannot easily be brought in. Per- 
sonal preference is the only test. There are very many 
extremely clever and attractive players on the British 
stage to-day. They aim successfully at a beauty and 
suavity of tone and gesture which is not acquired with- 
out pains and a considerable natural gift. They have 
the instinct for beautiful expression. But what is it 
they express? What, for example, is an evening with 
Sir Charles Wyndham? Why, it is exactly that—an 
evening with Sir Charles Wyndham: nothing more, 
and, at the time, few would wish it to be anything 
more. If you enjoy the evening, you must perforce say 
so; and that is the end of what it is possible to say. If 
you happen to fall in with another player whose per- 
sonality is less pleasing, whose instinct for beautiful and 
€asy movement and speech is less sure, or whose indi- 
viduality may actually bore or exasperate you, then you 
may say even less. While London acting is the ex- 
ploiting of personality, criticism is not possible. For 
one thing, it would be extremely rude. To say in print 
of a man who is trying beautifully to be himself that 
his behaviour is ugly, or like a fool, would not be decent. 
For the present the player is too hopelessly confused 
with his part to be dealt with merely as an instrument 
of an author’s idea. On the London stage he is very 
rarely an instrument at all. His play is often written 
specifically to show him off to advantage ; and is rarely 
chosen without regard to the nature of his personal 
qualities. 


Here, then, is the root of the trouble. There can be 


no serious criticism of acting till there is an art of acting 
and of production independent of this mere exploiting of 
an actor’s personal qualities. But will the actor ever 
be a mere instrument and nothing more? Writing of 
Mr. Sinclair’s fascination I said that at times it was. 
perilous, drawing one’s attention through no fault or 
purpose of his own from players who are doing things 
more pertinent to the scheme of the play. Mr. Inkster 
sees here a destructive remark; and destructive 
it certainly is of the theory of acting which informs 
his criticism. The protest against the ‘‘ star ’’ player 
of days which are already beginning to be old has gone 
very far, and there is a notion abroad that players should 
be as instruments of an orchestra conducted by the pro- 
ducer. How fearful a man this producer can be may 
be estimated from the fact that Mr. Granville Barker, 
who is at the present moment producing ‘‘ The Forum 
Scene ’’ at His Majesty’s Theatre, has a book of stage 
directions running to twenty-four pages of close print. 
I have seen productions of the new school—it might be 
suitably named the Manchester school, for there is no 
enemy of the Philistine conception of acting and the 
actor so thorough as Mr. B. Iden Payne of the Reper- 
tory Theatre at Manchester—where one could without 
difficulty imagine the producer following his players 
about with a piece of chalk, and marking upon the stage 
the exact spot where they may be permitted to laugh, 
weep, or otherwise express themselves to dictation. To 
notice an individual player in such a company would be 
a solecism as gross as to prefer the drum-part in the 
violin concerto of Beethoven to the part for clarinets. 
But is the analogy a fair one? Except for the lover and 
player of a particular instrument in the orchestra I do 
not imagine that people who listen to a symphony hear 
the instruments separately and distinctly at all. They 
cannot have a preference or an ear for particular parts 
or instruments till they are sufficiently musicians to wish 
to hear the whole, and not the part they are personally 
interested in. A company of players is a different thing. 
A player of genius cannot be rid of his personality if he 
would. He will often stand from the picture even when 
his instinct is against it. He cannot be a mere instru- 
ment of the author’s idea. The paradox reflected in the 
antinomy of my remarks upon Mr. Sinclair as Michael 
James Flaherty was not merely the result of careless- 
ness. There is a real antinomy, and the good production 
of a play must always be the result of a compromise. I 
am not sure that the Abbey Theatre way is not after all 
the best. With no authoritative producer the players 
must fight the thing out, and the result will be a balance 
of virtue. It must be an uncomfortable process ; but the 
result, to judge from the acting of the Irish Players, is. 
worth a little soreness of heart in the protagonists. Am 
authoritative producer at the Abbey Theatre would 
undoubtedly have repressed Mr. Sinclair’s Flaherty with 
a firm hand. The climax to his rendering of the part 
was, as my critic observes, the swinging back of the 
door upon the comical back of Michael James. It seems 
that this was never expressly sanctioned by Synge; 
and no producer would allow such an interpolation at 
a moment when Pegeen wants all the stage to herself for 
the delivery of a lament for the lost Playboy. I do not 
say that with any other combination of players the pro- 
ducer would not be right. Certainly with any other 
Flaherty than Mr. Sinclair’s the business of the door 
should be suppressed. Its sole justification is that the 
reading is Mr. Sinclair’s, who is an artist of incom- 
parable humour and with an instinctive genius for ex- 
tracting the last iota of meaning from his part. Mr. 
Sinclair being the player he is, it is right he should 
prevail ; and with this particular combination of players 
no better or truer end to the play is possible. A company 
with more of a flair for the thin vein of tragedy that runs 
through the ‘‘ Playboy ”’ would be just as right to give 
Pegeen the stage at this moment, though I am not sure 
they would be nearer the intention of John Synge if 
they did. 

The truth must be faced by the modern artist 
producer. A company is a company of individuals, 
and their rendering of any particular play must depend 
on the personal qualities of these individuals. Another- 
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company than the Abbey Theatre Company might pre- 
sent a new facet of the ‘‘ Playboy ’’; but to submit Mr. 
Sinclair to an authoritative producer in the company as 
it is at present composed would result in positive artistic 
loss; and might conceivably gain nothing in return. 
There must, of course, be a limit to the latitude of the 
individual player, and the margin of spontaneity must 
not be too wide. I have heard of a Russian company 
that rehearse round a table to the end. On their first 
appearance no player knows how he will conduct him- 
self at any moment of the play. All is left to inspiration. 
The result must be extremely interesting. It mighf 
work smoothly enough, provided that all the players 
were quiet and safe men. I do not suggest this 
company as a model; but it is the other extreme of the 
producer with a piece of chalk. As to Miss Maire 
O'Neill and Mr. Arthur Sinclair, long may they differ 
about the ‘‘ Playboy ”’ and sink their differences for the 
common good. Miss O’Neill need not fear that her 
moment is spoiled by her friend and enemy. It is a 
hard, almost brutal, end that she should weep for her 
Playboy to Mr. Sinclair’s ‘‘ peace now for our drinks ”’ ; 
but it is an end that is in the spirit of Synge himself, 
who will always have his tears upon a background of 
laughter. I lost no syllable of her sorrow for all that 
Mr. Sinclair could do. Following his bent as Flaherty 
he was but shading the picture for Pegeen. One good 
thing, at any rate, comes of his reading. No one can 
imagine, as the ‘‘ Playboy”’ is acted at the Court 
Theatre, that Synge intended anything sentimental or 
mawkish at the close. For an English audience Mr. 
Sinclair’s emphasis of the brutal contrasts of the play 
are finely corrective. The Playboy has been turned ‘‘ a 
likely gaffer in the end of all ’’ ; and there is *‘ peace now 
for our drinks ’’. This is as much the climax of the play 
as is the grief of Pegeen, and Mr. Sinclair’s refusal to 
give up the stage at this moment is again ke ee 


M. PEGUY, THE HAPPY WRITER. 


By Ernest DIMNET. 


D° you remember the day—in your school days— 

when having been for some years fortunate 
enough to meet good books and unobtrusive tutors, 
you suddenly noticed that you saw in your books things 
which your masters did not see? Do you remember 
your surprise at first, your doubt and shyness at the 
unexpected revelation, and then your delight, and soon 
after your confidence and exultation? How wonderful 
this thinking business seemed to you! How glorious 
the feeling that you had only to ask yourself a question, 
‘even on the most abstruse matter, and from the depths 
of your consciousness the answer leapt armed from head 
to foot, perfectly satisfactory, even though it had only 
its freshness for an armour. So this was the final word 
of what people called education. Books were only foot- 
stools, the whole secret lay in being one’s self, 
in learning to talk with one’s self. And_ the 
wonderful method was tried on every subject of 
which you had some knowledge—history, philosophy, 
the art of writing, even with some little awe at first, 
on the conduct of life and religion, and all the time 
you found that the process answered, you had only to 
ask yourself: What do I really think of this or that 
issue? and you found that you knew incredibly more 
than you had suspected, you had large untouched stores 
of argument and illustration : you were no longer to be 
taught but to be reasoned with; your masters felt that 
you felt it, and your essays began to be treated with 
the respect due to manly self-expression instead of 
boyish eloquence. 

You left school, you learned a profession, you 
travelled, you did something or other, the time passed 
and you yourself passed from boy to manhood. You 
‘became interested in life, books ceased to be your alpha 
and omega, but you read more newspapers and maga- 
zines, you were initiated in politics, in economics, in 
theories of various kinds, you realised the importance 


of golf, probably you fell in love, in short you grew a 
man in earnest. And do you remember the day when you 
suddenly noticed with some dismay that for some time, 
for quite a length of time, you had not had any of 
those delightful intellectual revelations which had made 
a paradise of your last year at school? You asked 
yourself a question, a question about life or death, 
then a question about the last sensational play or novel, 
then one about so easy a thing as the last sensational 
parliamentary speech, and you found that the old 
mysterious spring which sent up such decisive oracular 
replies to any query was far from working so well as 
it used to. You listened and nothing came, or some 
sort of inward buzzing rose in which you caught bits 
of sentences remotely connected with the subject and 
generally conflicting, while curiously irrelevant images 
floated in your imagination. Had you lost your secret ? 
You shrugged your inner shoulders and smiled, then 
you looked a bit gloomy, and then you promised your- 
self to revert to the subject some other day. Perhaps 
you did revert to it some other day, long afterwards, 
and found that things had not changed materially. 
Your mind was a great jumble in which the splendid 
little librarian of old could no longer find his way. You 
concluded that probably what you used to call your 
secret was no secret at all, life and things were more 
complicated than boys imagined, that was all. But 
you had lost an incredibly pleasant sensation all the 
same. And the empty feeling remains in you; and 
when you read some fresh paradoxical easy flowing 
chapter of Bernard Shaw, or Chesterton or Hilaire 
Belloc or Anatole France, a something tells you that you 
used once to think like that freely and boilingly, nay it 
seems as if you had only to get up and walk into the next 
room to think like that again, but you feel you had as 
well stay where you are and some day you will find your- 
self in the thinking chamber without having noticed the 
passage. 

This is a common adventure. Most men are con- 
scious of intellectual barrenness, and conscious at the 
same time that the barrenness is no fault of theirs, and 
that the lack of some easy precaution alone is re- 
sponsible for it. They may be right and they may be 
wrong: the awakening of the intelligence with most 
educated people is a fact, and its relapse into hesitancy 
and sleepiness is another fact, but the causes are prob- 
ably many and intricate, and the psychologist who could 
point them out would be a benefactor of mankind. The 
art of thinking can hardly be more than the indication 
of the obstacles to thought. 

A few men are spared this melancholy experience. 
They are not always minds of the highest order : a self- 
taught workman, an illuminate woman of the Madame 
Guyon or even the Mrs. Eddy type never know any 
eclipse when their inner light once begins to burn. They 
are constantly happy, they are naturally active, their 
intelligence is in a chronic state of productivity, but 
what they achieve is not necessarily rare. Their 
thoughts have sincerity and carry conviction as sin- 
cere thoughts always do, but they are not rich full 
deep thoughts. If they have the good luck of having a 
degree of fancifulness in them, or sensibility, or a power 
over the language and picturesque imagery they may 
become good writers, even great writers (Saint-Simon 
is a remarkable instance), they are seldom great 
thinkers. 

M. Charles Péguy, who has just been awarded a prize 
of eight thousand francs by the French Academy for 
his book ‘‘ Le Mystére de Jeanne d’Arc ’’, and who 
narrowly missed getting the Grand Prize for literature 
recently founded, is one of the happy writers. Not that 
his career was smooth: it has been the very reverse. 
One has only to look at the portrait of M. Péguy by 
Jean-Pierre Laurens to see that the man has roughed it. 
He is nearly forty and has only just emerged from 
obscurity. For a long time, though constantly 
thrown in with men who knew him well, I only 
thought of him as a poor printer who devoted his 
life to those curious ‘‘ Cahiers de la Quinzaine ’’ which 
came out in a most erratic manner, could not be had 
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for love or money when they were good (because too 
few copies were printed); and were generally supposd 
to be dying or dead. There was surprise when it was 
said that M. Péguy not only edited but wrote most 
of his ‘‘ Cahiers’’, and greater astonishment when a 
little band of admirers vowed that some of the 
‘* Cahiers ’’ written by Péguy were far superior to those 
in which Romain Rolland’s ‘‘ Jean Christophe ’’, and 
Paul Desjardins’ ‘‘ Réflexions ’’ had appeared. Finally 
when M. Péguy’s name was put forward for the Grand 
Prize, 1 was not a little surprised to find that 
regular academical intriguing went on in certain 
salons to promote his candidature, as if a fauteuil had 
been at stake, that the unknown printer’s name was 
a watchword and even a shibboleth, and that the Forty 
Immortals were to have a deadly fight about him. In 
fact, the academical vote resulted in a curious verdict. 
The Academy would not award the Grand Prize to 
M. Péguy because—as one of the voters wrote to the 
Figaro ’’—‘‘ rabachage ’’—inane verbosity—ought 
not to be encouraged, but another most exceptional 
prize was given him to show how highly the Academy 
thought of his merit. 

All this means that M. Péguy is not a writer beyond 
the reach of contradiction, that, on the contrary, his 
works are regular apples of discord, and that probably 
there is more than literary animus under all this agita- 
tion. To tell it at once, the irritation we witness is 
neither more nor less than the old Dreyfusist or anti- 
Dreyfusist soreness, M. Péguy having begun as a 
hot Dreyfusist, and having very sensibly become an 
anti-Dreyfusist (though remaining a personal friend of 
Dreyfus) when Dreyfusism turned into anti-patriotism. 

These particulars are no doubt instructive, but I could 
have omitted them, M. Péguy being interesting not as 
a more or less lucky, but as a wonderfully happy, writer. 

He is one of the very few who, having had the in- 
tellectual illumination in boyhood, are fortunate enough 
never to have lost it. His friends are full of anecdotes 
about him, and we are sure of what we could have 
divined. He entered the Ecole Normale some time 
about 1892, tull of his own secret delight, and of con- 
tempt for the regular studies, talked, preached, col- 
lected money for Socialists and strikers, would not give 
in any scholastic essays but heaped masterpieces of his 
own in a trunk, failed at his examinations, naturally, 
but did not care, founded the ‘‘ Cahiers ’’, ran in debt, 
bragged about it, evidently thought himself a rare 
individual (vide studied simplicity of portrait by 

P. Laurens and numberless allusions to self in 
‘‘ Cahiers ’’), and perhaps is one. All the time he lived 
in intellectual bliss. He gives us to understand that 
he is a very ocean of erudition philological, philo- 
sophical, political, etc. But if he were, he would 
write with precision and accuracy, which he never does. 
He is at the present day what he must have been at 
school—a creature who revels in hasty brilliant 
generalisations, is scared by no height nor depth, loses 
no time over details, but flies happily per summa cacu- 
mina, no eagle, to be sure, no sparrow either, but a 
merry chattering magpie occasionally stopping to play 
the part of the prophetic raven. His subject is every- 
thing and anything, himself frequently and lovingly 
though never unpleasantly included. You should read 
the Index to his works in the ‘‘ Cahiers ”’ to realise the 
puzzling catholicity of M. Péguy’s interests. There are 
articles on Liebknecht, on comparisons, on children’s 
rash, on self, on the grippe (three articles on the grippe), 
on Russian students, on Zangwill, on King Dagobert, 
heaven knows on what not. If you open the volumes 
at random, you often fall on metaphysics, stiff solemn 
metaphysics through which the author struts with un- 
relenting majesty but out of which one suspects all the 
time that he may whisk with very unmetaphysical 
gambols; oftener, you will find personal recollections 
in which the author evidently indulges with boundless 
enjoyment; descriptions are frequent, descriptions of 
men, men whom M. Péguy has known, Dreyfus, 
Bernard Lazare, Jaurés, Bergson, Monod ; descriptions 
of things after a method of his own (the same which the 


discontented academician called ‘‘ rabachage ’’), which 
consists in a quick tremulous trepidation of endlessly 
repeated words, something like the divisionism of the 
Impressionists. (‘‘ Happy is she—Veronica—who with 
a handkerchief, a real handkerchief, a handkerchief to 
blow one’s nose with, an incorruptible handkerchief, 
wiped this august face, his real face, his man’s face; 
wiped with a white handkerchief his perishable 
face, his piteous face, etc., etc.’’) You also find cross- 
examinations of modern cowardice and selfishness in the 
tone of that very interesting champion of heroism, M. 
Georges Sorel, with references to Corneille, Napoleon, 
Victor Hugo, and the soldiers of l’An Deux, and every 
now and then some really eloquent apostrophe to the 
pretenders swarming in this shabby Third Republic of 
ours. But I had sooner done to tell you what you do 
not find in those extraordinary rhapsodies. 

Do not imagine that M. Péguy is some minor Carlyle. 
Certainly he aims at the Carlylean high relief and possibly 
apes the Carlylean accompaniment of humour in an 
undertone, but he has none of Carlyle’s longing to en- 
lighten. In spite of his strong likes and dislikes he has 
no real passion except for literary originality—which 
generally means failure—and his abiding thought is. 
much more to astonish than to teach, much more to 
please himself than to convince. He has settled in a 
frame of mind and in a peculiar style as in a tower, 
and from there he preaches away to the listening and 
to the deaf, caring above all for the sound of his voice. 
His method is not Carlyle’s, it is not even Chesterton’s ; 
it is, transported into serious subjects, the deliberate 
recklessness of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ’’, with words, 
words, words instead of White Rabbits and Duchesses. 
tumbling against one another. Every now and then we 
come to a little oasis in this desert of empty talk; it is 
mostly when Mr. Péguy has a chance of describing a 
man’s character through his physical appearance or of 
talking at great length about himself, and then his plea- 
sure becomes contagious and we recognise no mean 
talent, but these pretty spots are few and far between in 
Abracadabra. Probably his real vein should be to retrans- 
late modern history into something like Saint-Simon’s 
style until he had lived enough to write twenty volumes 
of memoirs, but he is wedded to philosophical history 
and to social philosophy and I am afraid would take no 
advice. 

On the whole his recent success is the triumph of an 
attitude, distinguished certainly, but, as every attitude, 
indicative of cleverness rather than genius, and that 
may account for the singular sadness visible in the 
portrait of this intellectually happy man. Even a suc- 
cessful pose, even apparently so harmless a thing as a 
literary pose, must be a heavy burden on a naturally 
sincere man. Now that M. Péguy is famous he might 
make up his mind to be entirely himself, if it meant 
coming down a step or two. He could be great in the 
second rank, and his wonderful facility would lose the 
somewhat hysterical vibration which jars us and pro- 
bably tires kim. He would be happier than he already is 
in his work, and so should we. 


FROM WAGNER TO DELIUS. 
By Joun F. RUNCIMAN. 


A BELIEF prevails that people generally write the 

books which appear with their name on the title- 
page. This credence has not always been well-founded, 
for in the olden times ghosts were not unheard of. But 
that was long ago, for nowadays of course literary 
ghosts have followed the ordinary kind. Still, now and 
again a secret whispering goes round, and it helps to. 
sell some book; rumpusses occur in the law-courts as 
to the real inventor of some idea for a play—and how 
many modern plays are there with any idea or ideas at 
all in them?—and I dimly remember some disputes. 
about busts and statuary. One species of author, be 
he writer or sculptor, however, is never worried by these 
accusations. I cannot recall a single instance of a man. 
having claimed to have written the autobiography of 
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another person. In fact, to bring such a claim would 
oftenest be tantamount to a confession of a crime—as 
everyone who has read many autobiographies will 
readily concede. The offence committed by most auto- 
biographers is nearer akin to the exploits of Chatterton : 
they attribute to a being who never existed work that is 
their own. They create an imaginary self and publish 
the book as his work ; but the book is their work and the 
imaginary author never wrote, never breathed, never 
lived. This species of autobiography is the commonest 
of all, and not one autobiography in a hundred is worth 
a moment’s consideration, save, perhaps, as an imagina- 
tive achievement. 

Lately, however, a volume has been published which 
is the one case in a hundred. Wagner’s ‘‘ My Life ’’,* 
issued only a short time since in the original German, 
now appears in English. The name of the translator is 
not given ; and as I have never seen the German edition 
and it would‘take me ten years to read if I had it, I 
must take the word of my friends who profess to have 
read both versions that the labour of translation has been 
conscientiously and skilfully done. It is certainly one 
of the most readable books that I have come across for 
many aday. But, the reader may ask, how do I know 


itistrue? It is anatural question ; for anything coming, 


from Bayreuth since Wagner’s death must be regarded 
with suspicion. Bayreuth, as I have pointed out fre- 
quently in this Review, is an everlasting spouting foun- 
tain of fictions, bare-faced lies and mendacious adver- 
tisements not of “‘Vagner but of the present Wagner 
family. The circumstances, too, in which this book has 
emerged from its long obscurity do not arouse any great 
confidence. Wagner dictated it to Madame Cosima 
over a period of years—there is nothing in his own 
handwriting to show that it, as it is now given to the 
world, contains his actual words or thoughts or senti- 
ments. He left off at the year 1864, and by his will gave 
directions that it should not be made public until some 
time after his death lest the feelings of persons mentioned 
should be hurt. In the meantime he had about a dozen 
copies printed and distributed amongst his friends, who 
had to take a sort of vow not to reveal the contents. 
These friends have faithfully kept the secret; but now 
that we all have the work it would be satisfactory if one 
of them would come forward with his original copy and 
show us that no retouching has been done. I do not 
wish to seem harsh or eager to make insinuations ; but 
we must bear in mind that at the Bayreuth performances 
again and again Wagner’s written directions were 
deliberately disregarded ; new directions, in sharp con- 
flict with those existing in his own handwriting, were 
introduced ; and when fault was found we were plainly 
told, with marvellous effrontery, that the astounding 
memories of the Wagner-Bilow tribe enabled them to 
remember that though Wagner wrote one thing, he did, 
or at least meant, another. I should like to feel quite 
sure that those memories have not been playing and 
improving on this ‘‘ Life’’, correcting misprints or 
altering sentences. There can be no good reason now 
for keeping the original copies hidden ; if there is a bad 
one it will be a pity, for then we must consider this edition 
worthless. 

There are many minor points about which one cannot 
but feel doubtful: the compliments, on the one hand, 
to the powers that were when Wagner dictated 
his memoirs; and, on the other hand, the de- 
liberately nasty, even insulting, remarks about the 
powers that had passed away. But on the whole 
I reckon that these two fat volumes contain more 
veracious history than was ever before compressed 
into the same space. I have tested them by 
Glasenapp, and not in a single case is there any 
discrepancy. This fact is a testimony to Glasenapp’s 
trustworthiness and also to Wagner’s. The chief charm 
of the book is its simple candour. Wagner was not a 
very successful writer of prose, any more than he was 
a very successful writer of verse: the best that can be 


* “My Life," By Richard Wagner. London: Constable. 
1911. 31s. 6d. net. ; 


said is that his verse served for his music and drama 
and his prose served to express in a fashion what he had 
to say on some vital points. But here we have the man 
chatting ‘‘ even as you and I ”’ about events that would 
have broken an ordinary man’s heart, and chatting com- 
placently, without bitterness, without even sadness. He 
had fought his battle and won a victory of a kind; and 
having won it he had found out how small a thing it was 
he had fought for. It is curious to reflect that while his 
recollections were being set on paper by Madame Cosima, 
Madame Cosima’s first husband, Bilow, was raving 
about the ‘‘ circus Hiilsen ”’ and the rest of it. Here we 
have no raving. Nevertheless the good-natured indict- 
ment of theatrical managers, police officials, etc., etc., is 
terrible in its calmness—all the more terrible because it is 
so calm. The greatest artist then living was prevented 
from earning so much as his daily bread by the sheer 
stupidity of various jacks-in-office. Yet at the end 
Wagner triumphed ; and if in his last years he allowed 
the little tadpoles of Bayreuth to cover his boots with 
adulatory slime, can one wonder? Some of his 
reminiscences of England are funny. Macfarren, ‘‘a 
pompous, melancholy Scotsman ’’, comes in for some 
affable scorn ; Wylde, a ‘‘ chubby ”’ incompetent musical 
doctor, is also touched up. There is nothing against our 
royal personages: even though they had patronised 
Mendelssohn they were Germans—and Wagner, being a 
German, of course thought that the civilisation of the 
globe meant the Germanisation of it. There is no need 
to go into the sordid matter of the squabble between him 
and Minna: these things can never be explained and are 
best left alone. If we are to set about explaining every 
simple act, or complex act, in our lives, when shall we 
be done? Still, it is just as well to hear the story related 
from Wagner’s standpoint, for we have heard it related, 
and the truth distorted, far too many times from the 
point of view of such amiable personages as, for in- 
stance, the late Joseph Bennett. Ah! had Wagner 
employed Mr. Bennett to write his librettos how 
different would the criticisms in the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph ’’ have been! However, he did not; he put 
up with the contemptuous, and contemptible, notices 
in the Telegraph ’’ and elsewhere, and he won 
in the end a victory that, once won, seemed to 
him worthless. And he left us some great and 
glorious music and an autobiography that will command 
the attention of the dictionary-makers if ever the music 
should be forgotten. By the way, I should have men- 
tioned that an odd corroboration of Wagner’s tale of 
his early years is to be found in a translation of his 
letters to Apel, now appearing in the ‘‘ English 
Review ’’. This review has been lucky enough to secure 
the letters ; and though the translation might be better 
English and less German, the letters themselves are 
immensely interesting. They reveal Wagner passing 
through not so much a Sturm und Drang stage as a 
positive Donnerwetter stage : every letter is a thunder- 
storm. They should be bound up with ‘‘ My Life ’’. 
Before dealing with Mr. Beecham’s orchestral concert 
of 16 June, in Queen’s Hall, let me call the attention of 
some of the agents for a moment to the wickedness of 
their ways. I have repeatedly mentioned here how, to 
my sorrow, all my endeavours to be in two or more 
places at once have utterly failed. Therefore if on a 
particular afternoon or evening two pieces of music I 
wish to hear are to be played at two separate concerts 
I try to time myself so as to hear the part of each concert 
which contains the special piece I want to hear. Some- 
times I succeed, but the agents or the concert-givers 
themselves are making the struggle increasingly difficult. 
Sometimes they send out no definite programme ; some- 
times they entirely change it ; and in either case my little 
arrangements are upset. Not to please any power on 
earth will I sit through a lot of dull stuff or common- 
place renderings of familiar great music for the sake 
of one problematical composition at the end, however 
curious I may be about it. I am not the only critic who 
suffers in this way; and the composers suffer and, to 
a limited extent, my editor and readers suffer. Where- 
fore to all concerned I proffer my humble prayer that 
they will annource a definite programme and stick to it. 
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A few days ago Mr. Beecham’s programme reached me. 
It began with Delius’ ‘‘ Paris ’’ symphonic poem, which 
I did not wish to hear—or rather, I wished to be else- 
where while it was being played. On arriving at 
Queen’s Hall I found the orchestra in the middle of the 
‘* Appalachia ’’ variations, which I did wish to hear. 
‘‘ Paris ’’ was given in the middle of the concert before 
another item new to me, a dance-rhapsody which will 
be new to me when it is next played—for I could stay no 
longer. Having made my protest I will now say same- 
thing about the concert. Mr. Beecham’s band has 
excellent material in it: this must be so or they could 
not play at all to his conducting—or perhaps I 
should say antics. He reminds me of one of 
those pasteboard figures with a string attached: you 
jerk the string and arms and legs fly out, and children 
laugh. Grown-up children might well laugh at Mr. 
Beecham. Still, the band made much, in spite of him, 
of the ‘‘ Appalachia ’’. It is not fine music. Ever since 
he wrote the beautiful piano-concerto Mr. Delius seems 
to have grown more careless and reckless. These varia- 
tions are ragged, ill-constructed, slovenly : one would 
say the composer thought anything would do: in fact, 
some of the movements remind me of the ‘‘ involuntary 
variations’? on ‘‘ Rule, Britannia ’’ referred to by 
Dickens as having been played by a band of gifted 
amateurs. 

The truth is that Delius is lacking in the schoolboy 
trick of technique. He has never been at any pains to 
learn a technique. Delius is a man of imagination ; but 
lately I have begun to wonder whether he is a man of 
genuine musical imagination—whether he thinks as the 
great ones thought~-in terms of music. He is perpetually 
imitating someone, forgetting the unforgettable line of 
Tennyson, ‘‘ And let the ape and tiger die’’. There is 
little of the tiger in Delius, but there is much of the ape. 
He is always copying his juniors, Strauss, Reger and 
Co. In these variations there was at times atmosphere, 
a beautiful atmosphere ; but for the most part they were 
compact of imitations of Elgar, Strauss and Reger. 
For moments I remembered our old friend, Root, with 
his ‘‘ closed lips ’’ effects; and those effects are un- 
worthy of a serious composer like Delius. The pro- 
gramme being entirely devoted to Delius, naturally 
there were some songs composed by Delius. Not much 
can be said about these. At one time Delius threatened 
to become a pretty writer for the voice, but now he has 
forgotten all that. He has chosen for his latest song- 
cycle some verses of the late Ernest Dowson, and he 
could not have chosen worse. The words do not suit 
him in the least. Dowson was not a great poet—in 
fact, he was hardly a poet at all. But Delius has 
chosen to wed his unimmortal music to Dowson’s 
ephemeral verse, and the result is—well, just what it is. 


AN ARMOURY FOR WOMEN. 
By Henry BLANCHAMP. 


WE are badly behind the times—quite four hundred 
years behind. Let us listen to the great 
Agrippa, circa 1511. Hear him as he treats the burn- 
ing subject of the day and hour. Here is the title of 
a 1670 translation: ‘‘ Female Pre-eminence:| or the| 
Dignity and Excellency of that Sex above the Male. | 
An Ingenious Discourse: | Written Originally in 
Latine, | By Henry Cornelius Agrippa, Knight, | 
Doctor of Physick, Doctor of both | Laws, and Privy- 
Counsellor to the |Emperor Chdérles the Fifth. | Done 
into English, with Ad-] ditional Advantages. | By 
H. C. [are] |1 Esdr. 3. 12. Women are strongest.”’ 
There is no question here of equality. Agrippa 
writes ‘‘ De Nobilitate et Praecellentia Foeminei Sexus ’’. 
He enjoyed a lurid insight into the excellency and 
‘“‘ preheminence of Women above Men ’”’, which was 
denied even to the most brilliant speakers in the 
suffrage debate. He lays it down that ‘‘ the noble and 
delicate Feminine Race doth almost to infinity excell 
tliat rough-hewn, boisterous kind, the Male’’. This, 
to the superficial mind, ‘‘ odd Assertion, and extrava- 


gantly Paradoxical’, he proceeds to prove ‘‘ not by 


_ adulterated and painted Speeches, neither with logical 


snares ’’, but by the Bible, history, and all the best 
authors. For instance, as ‘‘ Pliny (that great Clark 
of Natures Closet) relates, the Lion which spareth no 
other Creature, trembles at a Woman. . . . Nor is it 
only the Conceit of fond Opinion, but a very credible 
Truth, that even Spiritual Natures, incorporeal 
Essences, and Daemons have many times been 
enamoured on Women with wonderfull passion ’’. 

This is merely one magical proof out of many. Thus, 
when a woman falls, she almost always falls on her 
‘* backe, and seldome, or never on her head or face. 
. . . When drowned, (as Pliny relates, and Experience 
proves) they lye in the Water with their Faces down- 
wards ’’. At times also it is known that Woman “ with- 
out hurt hath fed on raw flesh, raw fish, often times 
upon coals, loame, stones ; also hath concocted metalls, 
poysons, and many things of this sort, and converted 
them into wholesome nutriment ’’. She further enjoys 
‘* this peculiar priviledge, that looking downwards, 
though from never so high a precepice, she is not seized 
with ihat dizziness or dimness of sight, which fre- 
quently in such accidents happens to Men. As also if 
a Man and Woman together chance to be exposed to 
danger by Water (deprived of all external aid or assist- 
ance) you may behold her a long time floating on the 
Chrystal Superficies, the compassionate Element seem- 
ing unwilling to contract the guilt of destroying so 
much Excellency; whilest the Man streight sinks, and 
(like other-gross bodies) tends to the bottome, as his 
proper Center ”’. 

‘* Now in Man ”’, declares our magician, ‘‘ that noble 
member the Head, is oft by Age or other Infirmity 
plundered of Hair, its native ornament, and grows 
deformed with a despicable Baldness ; from which mis- 
fortune Women by an extraordinary priviledge of 
Nature are exempt.’’ Besides, we must all reverently 
admit that ‘‘ women’s Faces r€main always smooth and 
comely ’’. Whereas in men the countenance is often 
‘* so soiled with a most odious beard, and covered with 
nasty haires, that they can scarce be discerned from 
beasts ’’. Which is a hard saying. 

Man has been badly handicapped from the be- 
ginning. To go back to the Creation. Consider the 
name ‘‘ Adam ’’; does it not mean ‘‘ Earth ’’? On the 
other hand, consider ‘‘ Eve’’; does it not mean 
‘* Life’? And is not life pre-eminent above a dull 
clod? So, in the Latin, ‘‘ mulier’’ is, as it were, 
‘‘melior’’. A most striking corroboration! The 
ingenious translator adds the argument that, although 
in English 


** Some little wits at Woman rail and ban, 
Swearing she’s call’d so, quasi woe to Man ”’, 


yet the better derivations are from ‘‘ woo-man ”’, or else 
from ‘‘ with (wi’)-man ’’, intimating the male need of 
her company, ‘‘ and his dull heartless condition with- 
out her’’. At any rate, one thing is certain: that the 
womian’s name, in the original language, ‘‘ hath a much 
nearer Affinity with the ineffable Tetragrammaton ’’, 
The tale of Man’s congenital misfortune is not yet 
ended. He was, it is true, first created, and then 
Woman. But let him not take pride in it. For itisa 
fresh cause of humiliation, seeing that in Woman ‘‘ was 
compleated the Heavens and the Earth, and all the 
glory of them, for after her Creation, the great Creator 
rested, as having nothing more honourable to frame ”’ ; 
and moreover was so pleased at having “ finisht this 
glorious work so happily, that he instituted a day of 
each seven to celebrate its Festival, Women then 
being the last of Creatures, the end, complement, and 
consummation of all the works of God, what Ignorance 
is there so stupid, or what Impudence can there be so 
effronted, as to deny her a Prerogative above all other 
Creatures, without whom the World itself had been im- 
perfect; it being impossible the same should be com- 
pleated, but in some Creature most perfect ; and absurd 
to dream, that Infinite Wisdom would conclude so noble 
a Fabrick, with a thing any way trivial or defective : 
for the whole Universe being Created by God, as an 
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entire and perfect Circle, it was requisite the same 
should be made up, and finisht in such an exact and 
absolute particle, as might with a most strict Tye unite 
and glew together the first of all things with the last ’’. 
After which our ordinary banal compliments to the 
ladies surely sing very small indeed. 

Again, Man was made of mere earth: Woman of a 
living body with a soul in it; so that Man was only 
Nature’s handiwork, whilst Woman was God’s. Hence 
the exceptional charms of the female: for instance, 
““a Row of inestimable Pearl, her fine small Teeth, 
even, and out-vying Ivory for whiteness, yet fewer in 
number than Mans, as having less occasion to use 
them, because neither great Eater, nor Biter’’. There 
seems to be an unpleasant suggestion here. However, 
do not ‘‘ the tips of her hands and feet end in a round 
orbicular compleatnesse ? 

In her God epitomised the beauty of all His other 
works. ‘‘ Those perfections which sparkle here and 
there in them, are collected and constellated in her, 
whom we may call, a Draught of the whole Creation in 
Miniature, or a Copy of that vast Volume done in ex- 
quisite Shorthand. Hence all Creatures admire, love, 
and almost adore her.’’ 

Woman had a birthplace infinitely superior to Man’s: 
She was formed in Paradise ‘‘ with the Angells”’; 
Man, on the contrary, was created ‘‘ out of Paradise, 
in a rural Field, with irrational Brutes’’. So it has 
come about that Woman “carries yet an Air of 
Paradise, something that speaks her sublime discent, 
her Inclinations being generally more pious and devout, 
and her Countenance Angelical ”’. 

So contemptible are men that they have tried, with 
almost complete success, to put their fall upon Eve. The 
truth being that to Man ‘‘ was forbidden the fruit of 
that unhappy Tree, which set all Posterities Teeth on 
edge ; not to the Woman, who was not then so much as 
Created’’. Thus Adam “ sinned by eating, not the 
woman ; the man brought death, not the woman; and 
wee all have sinned in Adam, not in Eve’’. The Bible 
praises women more for their wickedness than men for 
““doing wel’’. Contrast the treatment of Rachel, 
Rebecca, Rahab, Jael, Judith, with that of Cain, Esau, 
Saul, Lot. In the Scriptures many men are condemned 
to eternal torments, not one woman; similarly, ‘‘ the 
Eagle which is Queen of all Birds, always of the Female, 
never of the Male, is found ; and it is said, that there is 
but one only Phoenix, and that a Female, which is in 
Egypt. But on the contrary of the Serpent . . . the 
Basiliske, the most poysonous of all venemous 
creatures, there is none except a Male, which is 
impossible to be gendered a Female ”’. 

After which horrible fact it is comparatively trivial to 
be reminded that not only did Adam lock the gates of 
heaven, but his eldest son ‘‘ hath unlocked the gates of 
Hell, he was the first Envyer, the first Manslayer, the 
first Parricide, the first despairing of the mercie of God ; 
the first that had two Wives, Lamech; the first 
drunkard, Noah;.. . the first tyrant and idolater, 
Nimrod ’’. ‘‘ Men first made convenants with devills, 
and found out prophane arts; the sons of Jacob first 
sold their brethren, Pharaoh the Egyptian first killed 
children ’’—the list becomes so appalling that I do not 
propose to continue. 

There remains to be mentioned but one last, crush- 
ing, pulverising proof—if it is needed !—of woman’s 
ineffable pre-eminence. To crown her triumph, she is a 
better speaker. ‘‘ Speech, that divine Faculty differ- 
encing us from Brutes, whereby the Soul puts con- 
ceptions into words, and makes her Apprehensions 
audible, which the profound Tresmigistus prizes at no 
lower rate than I; and the Poet Hesiod deservedly 
stiles our best Treasure.’’ ‘‘ I appeal’’, exclaims in his 
earnest enthusiasm our noble magician Agrippa, ‘‘ I 
appeal to each Mans own Experience (and some I know 
have had cause to observe it) whether Women are not 
naturally more eloquent of Speech, than Men, and their 
Tongues more apt and voluble to cloath their thoughts in 
Language, and express their sentiments on any occa- 
sion. How sweet and insinuating are their Comple- 
ments? how close and home their objurgations? how 
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sudden their Answers? how ingenious their Retorts? 
how ready their Excuses? how neat their Evasions? 
how irresistable their Intreaties? Did not every one 
of us first learn to speak from no other Tutors than 
our Mothers or Nurses? and in this behalf Nature (like 
a carefull Governess) so wisely provides for Humanity, 
that scarce ever any of the Sex are found dumb.”’ 

‘* Solvuntur risu tabule.’’ Be it remembered, Agrippa 
wrote in all portentous seriousness to gain the patronage 
of the High and Mighty Princess Mary of Burgundy. 
What is more astonishing, he succeeded. 


LETTERS FROM WILDER SPAIN. 
By WILLoUGHBY VERNER. 
AMONG THE FLAMINGOES—II. 


{? is a popular belief among the inhabitants of the 

marismas of the Guadalquivir that should flamin- 
goes be disturbed at their nests they will immediately 
desert them, and that should even some of the cattle 
that lead such an aquatic existence among the lagunas 
intrude upon an island on which they are nesting they 
will at once abandon it. That they resent the presence 
of man when at their nesting stations I have had practical 
proof, but in the more remote colonies they seem to be 
less sensitive and will return to their nests when the 
danger has passed. The people also say that if a 
flamingo be robbed of its first egg it will never return and 
lay a second egg in the same nest, but will lay it on the 
mud or even drop it in shallow water. Of the last I 
cannot speak, as I have never seen an egg in the water. 
But I have found single fresh eggs lying on slight 
hillocks or eminences on the mud-flats where there was 
no sign whatever of any nests, and I have also seen 
single eggs lying derelict on the liquid mud. This was 
so far back as the year 1879, when on an ornithological 
expedition on the Guadalquivir with the ill-fated Crown 
Prince Rudolf of Austria at a time when very little was 
known about the nesting habits of the flamingo. But 
this was by no means the first time that flamingoes’ eggs 
had been taken in this region. Seven years previously 
the late Lord Lilford had obtained some, and I have 
one marked ‘‘ L. 1872’, which he gave me, in my col- 
lection to this day, and undoubtedly others had been 
found long before then, since the birds abound. Many 
and varied accounts of their nests have since appeared ; 
these nests are mere aggregations of mud scooped up 
by the birds with their curious beaks, aided when con- 
venient by their feet, according to local report, and are 
known to the people of the marismas as morteros— 
mortars, from their general resemblance to the mortars 
which, with the pestles, form such important implements 
in every Spanish kitchen. These morteros when first 
built vary in height from less than half an inch to three 
or four inches, the slight depression or cup in the centre 
being about the size of the interior of a big saucer. The 
actual height of the wall of the nest would seem to be 
dependent upon the depth of the surrounding water and 
on the age of the colony, and to vary in different locali- 
ties. Thus on a flat mud islet surrounded by water 
some four to six inches deep and rising some six inches 
above its surface, none of the morteros I saw were more 
than four inches in height, some were less than half an 
inch, and a few seemed to be mere mud hillocks slightly 
hollowed on the top, with practically no wall at all. 
These nests were all placed on the edge of the island as 
close to the water as possible. For many years there 
was a popular belief that these abnormally long-legged 
birds constructed cones of mud some feet in height, 
depositing their eggs in a hollow on the top, and that 
the female incubated them by standing astride of the 
nest thus formed. The famous navigator and buc- 
caneer Dampier in his ‘‘ New Voyage Round the 
World ’’, published in 1699, described how he had seen 
the flamingoes standing in this eminently uncomfortable 
and fatiguing position. 

The story found no more acceptance among educated 
modern naturalists than did the ancient belief in the 
predatory habits of the goatsucker, but the public, 
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unaware that all other birds possessed of abnormally 
long legs, such as stilts, simply tuck them up and sit 
on their nests in the normal manner, persisted in 
believing the fable. Close upon two hundred years after 
the old buccaneer first started the romance, writers both 
in the Old and New World described how the much- 
maligned flamingo mother simply sat with her legs 
folded under her in the usual fashion! It is said that 
the mud cones built by the flamingoes are gradually 
increased year by year until they are from eight inches 
to fifteen inches high and even more. After watch- 
ing flamingoes in their haunts it has sometimes 
struck me that possibly old Dampier was not so very 
far wrong in his account after all, in that he 
had actually seen flamingoes standing astride of 
their queer-shaped nests. For a sitting flamingo, if 
disturbed and about to walk away from her nest previous 
to taking wing, would probably drop her tucked-up legs 
into the water alongside the nest and stand up, and as 
she hesitated to move off, after the manner of many other 
birds in similar circumstances, might well bear out 
Dampier’s description, though he interpreted it wrongly. 

That the long slender legs of the flamingo should be 
supported by webbed feet is yet another anomaly. By 
some it is imagined that they use them as submarine 
‘* mud-pattens ’’ when wading on unusually soft and deep 
mud, and no doubt they must serve them well in such 
an emergency. That they must assist them in swim- 
ming when by chance they may wade out of their depth 
is obvious ; but here again nearly all wading and water- 
haunting birds unprovided with webbed feet are excel- 
lent swimmers. Again, their near relatives, the storks 
and herons, somehow manage to do without webbed 
feet. Some scientists place the flamingoes between the 
geese and ducks and the storks. Upon such matters 
I venture no opinion and will merely remark that 
in many ways they resemble both of these, and in 
others yet a third group—namely, the pelicans; for 
their eggs, which are of a light bluish-white, are 
encrusted with a thick chalky substance exactly as are 
those of the pelicans, gannets, and cormorants. They 
are long in shape and considerably more pointed at one 
end than at the other, and vary in size from 3 iriches to 
4inches in length and from 2} inches to 2} inches in 
width. Two eggs is the full complement laid. Their date 
of laying varies in successive years in the same districts, 
but in Southern Spain and Morocco may be taken as 
between the middle and the end of May. On 17 May 
out of over a score of nests two only contained two 
eggs each, the remainder only one. These were all 
perfectly fresh. The yolk is very highly coloured and 
varies in hue in the same egg, and although the country 
folk eat them with much relish—report says even when 
they are well incubated !—they do not appeal to me. 

A ‘skein’ of flamingoes flighting is a beautiful and 
curious spectacle. I was riding homeward one evening 
towards the end of May along the shore of one of the big 
shallow lagunas when I heard the unmistakable cry of 
flamingoes in the far distance. This at times curiously 
resembles the call of a grey-lag goose. With my glasses 
I soon made out a flock flighting low across the water 
towards me, so dismounting quickly I took cover 
behind my horse, which almost at once began to graze. 
I was not a hundred yards from a headland overgrown 
with samphire and sea-bent projecting into the laguna, 


‘which was evidently the point the flamingoes were 


intent on clearing and flying seaward of on their way to 
their evening meal, for these birds dislike flying over 
dry ground unnecessarily. Onward they came, but 
although I remained motionless they shied slightly at 
my horse, which, being saddled, they evidently recog- 
nised as no harmless fellow-denizen of their country. 
Still they passed fairly close to me, closer than I had 
ever seen a number of flamingoes before, and I was 
able to mark every point and variation of plumage on 
them. And what an extraordinary sight it was! The 


curious-shaped heads and bulbous beaks at the end of 
the long, thin, outstretched and snake-like necks, the 
small compact bodies, shining white below and rosy 
pink above, the crimson coverts and glossy black of the 


quickly-moving pinions and the immensely long legs 
projecting stiffly behind ending in the queer-shaped 
webbed feet. Surely no other bird on God’s earth 
presents such an incongruous and almost uncanny shape 
and yet affords such a beautiful spectacle of colour and 
movement! Onward they sped, now in one long sinu- 
ous line, now with some of the birds in the centre or 
rear increasing their speed and surging up ‘line 
abreast’’ of those in front of them, and again falling 
back and resuming their posts, ever and anon uttering 
their weird trumpeting goose-like call. They were 
flying not fifteen feet above the water, and as they passed 
abreast of me the moving mass of white, pink, crimson, 
and black was mirrored in the placid surface of the 
laguna below them, which shone like a sheet of opal in 
the setting rays of the sun. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION AND THE 
FRANCHISE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
18 June 

Sir,—Mr. W. N. Ewer is pleased to state that the 
opinion I expressed on the composition of the unen- 
franchised residuum of the population is entirely 
erroneous (italics mine). 

Granting for the sake of argument that there are 
more desirable citizens than I allowed for, it is difficult 
to see even in that case how my opinion can be entirely 
erroneous, unless Mr. W. N. Ewer considers the whole- 
sale inclusion of the tramp element and the hundreds of 
thousands in receipt of poor relief and the vast fringe 
of population, who, owing often to their unfortunate 
environment, form the connective. tissue between the 
professional ‘criminal classes and the rest of the com- 
munity, to be desirable or likely to swell the majority 
of the ‘‘ promising ”’ politician. 

On the other hand, if a deduction be made of the 
number of desirable citizens disenfranchised by the 
working of the present type of registration, for which 
Adult Suffrage is in no way the only remedy, there 
would be no need for including this dead weight of 
more or less ‘‘ anti-social ’’ individuals. 

Perhaps Mr. Ewer, as an apparent ‘‘ whole-hogger ”’ 
in the matter of Adult Suffrage, may be interested to 
hear how the enfranchisement of the pauper acts in a 
democratic country like France. In certain of the com- 
munes outside Paris very large hépitaux have been 
established which are practically equivalent to our work- 
houses. Owing to the suffrage universel the inmates 
each possess a vote, and as they largely outnumber the 
unfortunate population of the commune in which the 
workhouse has been built they entirely control the 
administration of the whole commune, the inhabitants 
of which are therefore to all intents and purposes com- 
pletely disenfranchised. Could anything more delight- 
fully topsy-turvy or more tragically anti-social be 
imagined ?—the able-bodied, the industrious, the frugal, 
the pick and flower of the people placed under the heel 
of the broken-down, the wastrels and ne’er-do-weels !— 
and all in the sacred name of Equality. 

Yours faithfully, 
RESPICE FINEM. 


RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the SaruRpDAY REVIEW. 


21 Ladbroke Square, London W. 
15 June rgrr. 


S1r,—Many of your readers have doubtless seen the 
two anti-vivisection shops lately opened in the West 
End of London. Shops of this kind are opened and 
shut, from time to time, in London or elsewhere : there 
have been, by this time, about twenty of them. Five 
out of the sixteen anti-vivisection societies are respon- 
sible for them : and it is hard to imagine a much graver 
responsibility. 
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The great attraction of these shops is one or more 
stuffed animals, tied down on boards for imaginary 
experiments. No operation of any kind, more than the 
lancing of a superficial vein, is allowed to be done on 
any animal, in this country, unless the animal is under 
an anesthetic the whole time. These shops conceal 
that fact. It would never do for them to let that fact 
out. 

These shop-windows are exposed day and night, 
week-days and Sundays. There is always a crowd in 
front of them. I passed one of them not long ago, and 
saw seven small children, all gloating over a stuffed 
animal upside-down with a gag in its mouth. And I 
call it a very evil and shameful thing, thus to offend 
children, and to appeal to their love of what looks like 
pain and horror. 

The Research Defence Society has, of course, repre- 
sented to the police authorities that these shops are a 
scandal and an insult to the public; but the police 
cannot interfere with them. One of these shops—it 
may be remembered—distributed to the crowd, just 
after the death of the late King, a leaflet, suggesting 
that his Majesty had died of medical treatment. That 
insult to all London was resented at the time; but 
there is hardly less brutality in the shop-windows which 
are to-day on view near the route of the Coronation 
procession. 

The fact is that the anti-vivisection societies are fast 
losing hold of thoughtful and fair-minded people. They 
are making, therefore, a desperate appeal to those of 
us who are not thoughtful. A shop-window, with a 
gross cartoon, or a set of serio-comic pictures, and one 
or more stuffed animals on boards, real boards, with 
gags in their mouths, real gags—and a careful conceal- 
ment of the truth about anesthetics, and a plentiful show 
of pamphlets proving that the doctor is a quack and a 
fool—these are the latest fruits of anti-vivisection : and 


it is time that the anti-vivisection societies which open. 


these shops should lose the support and the contribu- 
tions of honourable Englishmen and Englishwomen. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN PAGET, 
Hon. Secretary Research Defence Society. 


THE IRISH PLAYERS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDpay REviEw. 


2 Selskar Terrace, Ranelagh, Dublin, 
14 June 1g11. 


‘Sir,—Your dramatic critic quotes as ‘‘ language of 
the peasants from whom Synge caught his vocabulary 
and diction ’’ the speech of Christy Mahon—“‘ It’s well 
you know it’s a lonesome thing to be passing small 
towns with the lights shining sideways when the night 
is down, or going in strange places with a dog noising 
before you and a dog noising behind, or drawn to the 
cities where you’d hear a voice kissing and talking 
ceep love in every shadow of the ditch; and you passing 
oa with an empty, hungry stomach failing from your 
heart... . 

With keenest emphasis and unswervable confidence, 
I assure you, that no Irish peasant ever used speech the 
like of that speech. 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp MCNULTY. 


[We will answer by quoting a passage from Synge’s 
preface to ‘‘ The Playboy of the Western World ”’ :— 
‘* I have used one or two words only that I have not 
heard among the country people of Ireland. ...A 
certain number of the phrases I employ I have 
heard also from herds and fishermen along the coast 
from Kerry to Mayo, or from beggar-women and 
ballad-singers nearer Dublin. . . . Anyone who has 
lived in real intimacy with the Irish peasantry will know 
that the wildest sayings and ideas in this play are tame 
indeed compared with the fancies one may hear in any 
little hillside cabin in Geesala or Carraroe, or Dingle 
Bay.’’—Eb. S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 


CORONATION SERVICES. 


“The King's Serjeants and Officers of State, with their 
Coronation Services.” By J. Horace Round. 
London: Nisbet. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 


T° the heavy overdose of Coronation myths 

administered by the daily papers Mr. Round’s 
critical work comes as a welcome antidote. In his own 
inimitable way he falls upon the Philistines, ruthlessly 
plucks out their feathers of fiction, and tells a series of 
plain but interesting historical facts. Nor is this a book 
simply for scholars and antiquaries; those to whom 
sport appeals will appreciate the chapter on the royal 
hounds and hawks as much as the ordinary man will 
the story of pantry, buttery and bakery management 
in Norman and Plantagenet days. 

Serjeanty has always been a stumbling-block for 
lawyers, and they can hardly complain of Mr. Round’s 
jibe at the confusion of mind only too apparent in the 
gpeeches of the Chamberlain case of 1901. As he 


_enunciates the principle it is ‘‘ a grant of land in return 


for service ’’ made in days when ready money was all 
too scarce and wages consequently were paid in kind. 
At first these services were undoubtedly menial, but 
before long the Sovereign insisted on having about his 
person men of good birth, with the result that the actual 
service, except on great occasions, such as a Corona- 
tion, came to be performed by deputy. The Norman 
conquest brought over many Norman customs, and the 
Conqueror’s Court in England was probably arranged 
chiefly on the model of Rouen. From well-established 
records we know that in the reign of Henry I. the four 
great officers of State—that is of the Royal Household— 
bore the titles of Chamberlain, Constable, Steward and 
Marshal. To-day in its original form the Chamberlain- 
ship alone remains, and even that, thanks to a legal 
quibble of the seventeenth century, has been twisted 
from its proper line of descent. The Marshalsey re- 
verted to the Crown early in the thirteenth century on 
the death of Bigod Earl of Norfolk, whose title was 
the subject of a recent famous but unsuccessful peerage 
claim. Thereafter royal grants of the office were varied 
and capricious until eventually in the seventeenth century 
the Howards, Dukes of Norfolk, obtained a patent 
creating them ‘‘ Earl Marshal ’’ in tail male, and the 
present Duke now holds under that grant. The 
Stewardship, once all-important, was never for long 
hereditary after the downfall of the Montfort family ; 
the office soon ceased to be granted except on special 
occasions, and to-day is revived only when a sovereign 
is crowned or a peer arraigned for treason or felony. 
The office of Constable ended in its hereditary form 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and has never since been 
revived. For many years the Constable and Marshal 
sat together to form the Court of Honour wherein 
questions of arms, pedigree and personal honour were 
debated and settled. With the disappearance of the 
Constable the Court appears to have fallen into disuse, 
and such jurisdiction over arms and pedigree as it may 
have possessed passed under the control of the Earl 
Marshal and his heralds. The office of Butler was prac- 
tically of equal antiquity with the four great offices 
already mentioned, and persisted until the Coronation 
of George 1V., after which, as Coronation banquets were 
given up, there was no longer any necessity for butler 
service. 

None the less, claims to fill the office continue to be 
made at every Coronation. These claims are full of 
interest, and Mr. Round examines them in detail. He 
comes to the conclusion that the original grant of the 
office was either in the nature of a territorial serjeanty 
or an office in gross—that is, unattached to land—pro- 
bably the latter, a view supported by the nature of the 
Chamberlainship grant to Aubrey de Vere in the same 
reign—of Henry I. Great was the discussion on the 
nature of serjeanty and offices in the Chamberlain case 
of 1901, and seekers after further details must look into 
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the printed speeches of the case and read Mr. Round’s 
earlier writings on the subject. An interesting side note 
on the Chamberlainship is the Duke of Atholl’s claim, 
now before the House of Lords, to the Earldom of 
Oxford. The Duke claims as senior heir-general to 
Aubrey de Vere, first Earl of Oxford and son of King 
Henry’s Chamberlain, and but for the view of the 
judges in 1625 would probably now be Chamberlain. 

Mr. Round examines the origin and traces the history 
of a host of other small serjeanties and offices, ranging 
from pantler, cook, baker and tailor to the marshal of 
the hawks and the keeper of the falcons, the two latter 
being important posts in the days of sporting kings. 
Special mention must be made of the chapter on hunting, 
which is a valuable contribution to the history of sport 
and the breeding of hounds. The history of the ‘‘ Maupy- 
gernoun ”’ serjeanty also deserves attention. It is said to 
be traceable back to Domesday Book and has been the 
subject of many Coronation claims. Land appears to 
have been granted by the service of making and serving 
to the Sovereign at his Coronation feast a special dish 
called maupygernoun. There is no record that Sove- 
reigns ever ate of the dish; indeed, Charles II. expressly 
abstained, we are told. Its last appearance was at the 
Coronation feast of George IV. A wonderful recipe 
for the making of the ‘‘ mess ”’ is duly recorded in Mr. 
Round’s pages. One peculiar serjeanty said to have 
been unearthed for the purposes of the Chamberlain case 
was “‘ the holding of the King’s head ’’ when he crossed 
the Channel ! 

To services at the Coronation proper Mr. Round 
devotes a long and interesting chapter. The glove and 
sceptre serjeanty, the carrying of the Coronation swords, 
and the rights of the canopy bearers are dealt with in 
detail. In the discussion of the ‘‘ Great Spurs ’’ an in- 


teresting comparison is drawn between the procedure 


followed in old days at the creation of a Knight of the 
Bath and the Coronation of the Sovereign to-day, and 
certainly the ritual seems nearly identical. The King’s 
Champion, that feudal relic whom journalists most love 
to honour and to embellish, as everyone knows has been 
a Dymoke of Scrivelsby since the fourteenth century. In 
old times he rode as challenger in the Coronation pro- 
cession and threw down his gauntlet in Westminster 
Hall. To-day, unwilling to see forgotten so old a tenure, 
the King allots to his champion the honour of carrying 
the Standard of England. 


THE REPUBLICAN FAILURE IN EUROPE. 


“The Republican Tradition in Europe.” By H. A. L. 
Fisher. London: Methuen. 1911. 


W HEN a brilliantly gifted Britisher delivers a course 

of lectures at an American University the last 
thing we should expect him to do is to tell the bare truth 
about Republics. Mr. Fisher has not belied our ex- 
pectation in this respect. But he is too good an histo- 
rian with too honest a mind to indulge in mere refine- 
ments of Fourth of July blather, and in his last chapter 
he more than hints that Republics in Europe have been 
anything rather than a success. But he, humanly, did 
not consider it his business to be quite so uncom- 
promising as Sigieri, who, according to Dante, ‘‘ sillo- 
gizzO invidiosi veri ’’ at the University of Paris. The 
““ unwelcome truths’’ are suggested here rather than 
coldly reasoned out. The book itself is somewhat super- 
ficial, as such a collectiori of lectures is sure to be, but 
it contains quite enough hard fact to enable either the 
original hearer or the reader to-day to come to a correct 
conclusion. 

On the whole question we were soon convinced that 
“there ain’t no such thing’’ as a ‘‘ republican tradi- 
tion ’’ on this side of the Atlantic. There have been 
several unsuccessful attempts to run so-called Republics, 
but a ‘‘ tradition ’’, like the Stuart tradition in Scotland 
or the legitimist tradition in France or Spain, there is 
not. 

‘“‘ France,’’ said Danton with truth in the middle of 
the Revolution, ‘‘ is not republican. We can only 
establish a Republic by the intimidation of its enemies. ”’ 


Mr. Fisher is gifted with a fine sense of humour, but 
it is really too bad of him to blazon the two quotations 
together which stand at the head of his first chapter. 


(i.) ‘* Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque.”’ 
(ii.) ‘‘ Let this moment be the beginning of an epoch 
of austere morality and of immaculate justice.”’ 


Ennius and a manifesto of the new Portuguese Re- 
public! ‘‘ The theme, the poet, the speaker(s)’’ to 
adapt Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ what a felicitous combination ”’. 
It is certain that Mr. Fisher knows what the Roman 
Republic at its best was like, and if he reads the 
‘* Westminster Gazette ’’ or the SaturDay REVIEW 
he can know something about the Portuguese Republic : 
and he puts them together ! 

The only real ‘‘ tradition ’’ there has been in Europe 
regarding Republics has been a grossly inaccurate ver- 
sion of Roman ideas which played a grotesque part in 
the drama of the French Revolution. Aspiring lawyers 
and their like read translations of Plutarch and then 
strutted about believing themselves to be like ‘‘ Plu- 
tarch’smen’’. They murdered other people’s sons and 
compared themselves to the elder Brutus, or cut a 
king’s head off and thought they were reproducing the 
feat of Brutus the younger. That particular tradition 
was indeed responsible for much absurd theory as well 
as foul practice, but the existing Republic in France, 
which has endured as no Republican experiment 
in a large European country has endured betore, 
was the result of anything rather than theory or tradi- 
tion. Mr. Fisher gives an accurate account of the 
manner in which this Parliamentary Republic came into 
existence. The men who made it had no illusions. 
They were opportunists first of all. The enthusiasts 
wanted something quite different. What they got was 
two Chambers with a powerful Senate and a President 
elected for a term of years by the Chambers. Even this 
highly bourgeois conception was only passed by a 
majority of one. Mr. Fisher has not followed up the 
theme or told us how the “‘ tradition ’’ has been carried 
into practice during the forty years it has been worked 
out. It would have been instructive to his audience in 
the New World, but no doubt dangerous ground. The 
tradition would come out badly, for it is a far cry 
from Plutarch to MM. Falliéres and Monis, or even 
M. Clemenceau. Possibly the Parliamentary Republic 
in France was the only solution at the time. The 
claimants to the throne have been either intransigeants 
or incapable. The Comte de Chambord, however, 
really represented a principle and a tradition. Had he 
accepted the tricolor he would have been false to both. 
This is the real excuse for his action at that tremendous 
crisis in the fortunes of royalism. Without his white 
flag he would have been, as he said himself, only ‘‘ un 
gros boiteux ’’. But it is certainly a remarkable fact 
that the only election ever held in France without official 
interference returned a large majority of royalists. This 
is correctly pointed out by Mr. Fisher, who also demon- 
strates that the Third Republic came in surreptitiously, 
the Constitution being built up piecemeal by an 
assembly which did not wish to build it at all and, 
furthermore, that it was never submitted to the popular 
vote. Therefore, to speak of such a system of govern- 
ment as now prevails in France as the result of any 
Republican tradition would, of course, be inaccurate, 
and Mr. Fisher does not do so. The bulk of the book 
consists of short and generally brilliant sketches of the 
various attempts made in Europe to set up Republican 
Government and their failure. Switzerland may be 
given as an example to the contrary, but Mr. Fisher is 
much too good an historian to generalise from the 
peculiar instance of Switzerland. 

In summing up he had to tell his audience that 
Republicanism in Europe is on the down grade. As 
democracy has advanced the world seems to have be- 
come more and more convinced of the utility of Crowns 
and their wearers. Since 1848 the title of Republican- 
ism has steadily receded. In one of the few sentences 
of real political and philosophical reasoning he has 
allowed himself the author points out that ‘‘ the precise 
form assumed by the executive is no scientific measure 
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of political or civil liberty’’. This is the gist of the 
whole matter. A ‘‘ Republic’’ is only a form of 
government that may range from the strictest oligarchy 
to the loosest form of mob rule. There can hardly, 
therefore, rightly be a Republican “‘ tradition ’’ at all, 
anywhere. 

Mr. Fisher has nevertheless managed to condense an 
immense amount of reading very pleasantly, and we 
trust his original audience grasped the moral. We now 
look forward to a companion volume equally well 
informed and instructive on Republics in North and 
South America. 


‘“THE CARVED WORK THEREOF.” 


“Wood Carvings in English Churches.” II. By 
Francis Bond. London and Oxford: Frowde. 1910. 
6s. net. 


R. BOND has already written upon church screens 
and galleries, fonts, font covers and misericords. 
Other writers about ‘‘ Church Art in England ”’ are to 
deal with chests, almeries, organ-cases, doors, alms- 
boxes, bench-ends, poppy-heads, pews and monuments. 
Not the least part of the value of such a series is the 
immense collection of photographs and drawings by 
which it is illustrated. The 124 large illustrations of 
the present volume, for example, will give great 
pleasure and instruction even to a reader who might be 
repelled by the technical descriptions. Mr. Bond claims 
to have worked on virgin soil. Next to Spain, Eng- 
land has more ancient stall-work remaining than any 
country: in Belgium not a single tabernacled canopy 
remains, and most of the Gothic stalls in France and 
Italy have given place to classical ones. But no book 
has yet appeared on English stall-work, magnificent and 
plentiful though it is. The art in the main was as 
native as the timber which it used, and such ogival 
forms of tracery as those at Ely, designed not later 
than 1338, are at least sixty years earlier than any 
French work of the sort. By gradual modifications of 
the Ely design the craftsmen advanced by a glorious 
chain to the exquisite perfection of work at Lincoln, 
Carlisle, Manchester, Nantwich, Beverley and Durham. 
The only important work in which Flemish influence 
may be surmised is at Windsor and Westminster, both 
royal peculiars, and Windsor is late fifteenth century, 
while Henry VII.’s Chapel is later still. Indeed, the 
Westminster woodwork was probably reminiscent of 
Windsor, as the Winchester Lady Chapel stalls are, 
rather than directly Netherlandish. When we reach the 
renaissance period no doubt the hand of Italian crafts- 
men is plainly seen. They probably landed at South- 
ampton, found employment first at Christchurch, and 
then moved eastwards to Winchester, Basing and Lon- 
don. But the most beautiful productions of these artists 
are to be found further afield, at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge—where, however, the large armorial carvings 
at the back of the stalls are of Charles I.’s time, and 
the cresting of Charles II.’s—at Cartmel Priory in Lan- 
cashire, and elsewhere. The abundant and delightful 
woodwork of the Jacobean and Caroline era is English— 
though it is doubtful whether Gibbons was not a 
Fleming—but it cannot vie with the early Tudor carving 
in delicacy and feeling. Often local history is reflected 
in the older carving—up and down all East Anglia 
is found the martyrdom of St. Edmund, King of the 
East Saxons, especially the wolf guarding his head, 
though the whole story appears in six foliated capitals in 
the north porch of Wells. 

At Wells there has been sickening destruction, by 
Victorian restorers, of glorious fourteenth century work, 
while the slightly later throne there had its tracery filled 
in 1848 with plate-glass, and was fitted with a solid 
stone door on hinges. At Canterbury, on the other 
hand, it is good work of Queen Anne’s time and a 
throne carved by Gibbons that was thrust out to make 
way for modern ‘‘ Gothic’’ rubbish. Mr. Bond does 
not mention the panelled contents of Winchester College 


chapel which were sold some thirty or forty years ago 


to a discerning Wiltshire squire, brother of the present 
Bishop of Worcester, for 450, and have since changed 
hands for a fabulous sum. But the whole subject of 
Victorian ‘‘ restoration’’ is too painful for words. 
Our forefathers, to be sure, were equally ruthless in 
supplanting old by new work. But then they were 
creative artists. What could seem more incongruous 
than Early English stalls converted into Jacobean? 
But look at the quite delightful blend at Peterborough, 
shown here on page 32. Mr. Bond praises Cosin’s 
tabernacled stalls at Durham, erected after the Restora- 
tion; but that great Bishop would have done better to 
use the living style of his own day, or even to graft it 
upon the older Gothic. Similarly Inigo Jones’ classic 
portico at St. Paul’s was preferable to his Gothic tower 
at Calne. Of course, the medizval craftsmen seldom 
spared earlier work, but their own, up to a certain date, 
was always better, and even after decadence had set in 
it was at least artistry. The earliest designs for stalls 
and thrones had been in stone, and stone sedilia survive 
even in many villages. This, however, is outside the 
scope of Mr. Bond’s book, though he shows several 
stone, or marble, thrones. He is somewhat of a purist, 
but should surely have given a little space to the 
eountless examples of seventeenth century woodwork 
—as in the Latin Chapel at Christ Church, Oxford, 
Laud’s seating at Lambeth, or Morley’s at Farnham. A 
few chancel chairs of late date are shown—an obviously 
Jacobean chair at Lutterworth bears a plate setting 
forth that it is traditionally the seat in which Wyclif 
was smitten with palsy while hearing mass! By the 
by, at Stockton, Wilts, there is a chair or chairs exactly 
like the Puddletown, Dorset, chair shown on page 124. 

On page 26 Mr. Bond seems to confuse non-residen- 
tiary canons or prebendaries on old cathedral founda- 
tions with the modern Act-of-Parliament ‘‘ hon. 
canons ’’, who are not really prebendaries at all. The 
canonical duty of reciting the Psalter is not retained at 
Lincoln alone. When mentioning the cost of ancieat 
work, Mr. Bond has, like so many other writers, an 
obliging but misleading way of translating the sum into 
‘*our money ’’. . Obviously the value of money is the 
labour it will purchase, and are we to understand that 
the magnificent episcopal throne at Exeter, which cost 
but £13 in 1312, could now be made for £200, 
or that the Henrician screen and stalls at King’s 
—‘‘the finest woodwork this side of the Alps”’ 
—could be replaced for £12,000? And Mr. 
Bond’s book is so good that we could wish he 
would not say “It is feasible that some of the 
carvers went on to Winchester ’’. ‘‘ Possible’’ has a 
double sense, and ‘‘ feasible ’’ can stand for the one but 
not for the other. 


THE PALSGRAVE’S BRIDE. 


“The Winter Queen: a Romance.” By Marie Hay. 
London: Constable. 1910. 12s. 6d. 


= story of the bride of ‘‘ Goody Palsgrave ’’, the 
winter Queen of Bohemia, ‘‘ God’s own Hand- 
maiden ”’ (as the English Puritans styled her), is a strik- 
ing refutation of the theory that finds the explanation 
of the ill fortune of the Stuarts in their Catholic faith. 
The battle of the White Mountain shows that fate was 
as cruel to the one Stuart princess who played the part 
of a Protestant heroine as to any of her Catholic kindred. 
This unhappy history of Elizabeth Stuart is here related 
in the form of an historical novel; the volume, however, 
unites the charm of romance with the accuracy of a 
modern history book, and it will bring home to many 
readers for the first time not only the picture of the 
‘* well-beloved sweet undaunted lady ’’, alike in her 
brief days of glory at Heidelberg and in her long sorrow 
at The Hague; but the stern battle pieces of the early 
days of the Thirty Years’ War, which began when in 
evil hour the foolish Friedrich laid out his hand to 
take perhaps for the sake of his English bride the 
Bohemian crown. Some minor criticisms suggest them- 
selves. Scultetus, the grim Calvinistic chaplain of 
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Friedrich’s Court, is a powerful portrait. But did he 
play as important a réle in the Bohemian negotiations 
as is suggested? Modern writers generally attribute 
the whole scheme to Christian of Anhalt. Juliane 
the Palsgrave’s august mother likewise could hardly 
have been the strong character here presented, 
or how can we explain her ignominious flight 
when the Catholic hosts fell upon the unprotected 
dominions of her absent son? And however much we 
may discount the Electress Sophia’s reminiscences, they 
raise a doubt whether perhaps Elizabeth was quite as 
free from Stuart selfishness as these pages suggest. 
Throughout the whole story our interest never flags ; 
but perhaps the most impressive pages are those which 
describe the prelude to the great war, the weird white 
light from Heaven that flashed over the doomed Heidel- 
berg when Friedrich vowed to take the Bohemian crown, 
and the loathsome raid of the Neckar mewts on Eliza- 
beth’s garden, the farewell to the wanderers who should 
never return to the land, and those that tell of the 
mingle-mangle of the gaiety and horror of that winter 
kingship of Bohemia, Master Scultetus’ loathsome 
sacrilege at the Church of S. Vitus and S. John Nepo- 
muk, where for three hundred years the lights had 
burned before the relics of Bohemia’s martyrs, and the 
galliard lilt and the revellers’ laughter that hailed 
Elizabeth Queen of Hearts in the Star Palace. 
Then follows a brilliant picture of the battle of 
the White Mountain, where the yellow banner 
with the green cross fell to rise no more, and 
of the wild flight of the luckless queen over the 
city bridge through the mob that jeered as they re- 
membered how from that bridge her chaplain had hurled 
down the crucifix. This is the best portion of the book. 
Something is lost to the Queen when Chrystal passes 
from her life, yet there is also a deep interest in those 
who served her later years, the mad Halberstadter and 
the luckless D’Espinay and the loyal and faithful 
Craven, all of whom appear here as beings of flesh and 
blood. 


A SPLENDID ACADEMICIAN. 


“ Tintoretto.” By Evelyn March Phillipps. 
Methuen. 1911. 15s. net. 


S lie course of Academicism some day will be fully 

traced, showing the origin, development and 
varieties of the ailment that gives their special character- 
istics to Burlington House, the Paris Salons, or the 
followers of Mr. John. This, the mortal disease of art, 
differs only in degree of its mortality, and must be 
divided into two groups, both from the same 
insidious germs. Essentially the parent germ is not 
technical ; not decaying powers of painting, design, or 
draughtsmanship. It is fundamentally a cancer of the 
spirit in which art is conceived. So closely, however, 
is technique dependent on its cause, the artist’s mental 
cast, that interaction is inevitable, and insincerity or 
shallowness of purpose in conception will, save in the 
rarest instances, weaken execution. As for the two 
groups into which Academicism falls, art devoid of 
depth of thought but yet rich in technical mastery makes 
the first ; and the second, art that is, within and without, 
an insincere, incompetent performance.  Tintoretto, 
though not the greatest, is a brilliant example of the 
technical master with no profound mental significance. 
Burlington Houses, Salons, and all places where 
unindividual formule prevail, capably represent the 
second group. 

Academics, as we use the term, first rose to eminence 
in Venice with Titian. They beautifully flowered in 
his earlier work, such as ‘‘ The Madonna with the 
Cherries ’’, wherein is no feeling of significance. But 
Titian was so supreme a master of his means of expres- 
sion that even when we know that he himself is not 
convinced we are carried away by his external perfection. 
So perfect is the breadth of tone, so compelling the 
rhythm of line and colour in the Louvre ‘‘ Entombment ”’, 
that Titian’s preoccupation with and sensuous exulta- 


London: 


tion in technique, rather than inner life, are fused and 
lost in the emotion he evokes. With Tintoretto, how- 
ever, whose sense of vital humanity was no deeper, we 
rarely can forget that real contact with life is missing ; 
for though a master he was not great enough to mask 
his art nor to perfect it. Like Titian’s and Rembrandt’s 
his early work reveals no speculative concern with the 
human mystery ; but unlike them he seems to have had 
no period of self-conscience, whence he emerged with 
deepened vision and philosophy. Prolific in intention, 
tirelessly at work, unassuming and furiously productive 
all his life, he found no leisure to find himself. 

Were art but a matter of unflagging work, brilliant 
invention, and honest purpose, and were there no danger 
to it from Academicism—the drying up of spiritual con- 
viction—Tintoretto had attained almost the highest. 
Free from commercialism, careless of worldly 
etiquettes ; so independent in technique that Titian would 
not keep him in his studio, yet he was not individual 
enough to create his outlook on the world. _Titian’s 
types and colour, Michelangelo’s form, Andrea 
Schiavone and Parmigianino—all were drawn upon to 
supply this. Even Raphael in his Michelangelesque 
decadence seems to have inspired him. Of these 
influences the great Florentine’s, being hardest to 
understand, was the most unfortunate. Touching 
on Tintoretto’s imaginative equipment, Miss Phillipps 
closes her thoughtful book, which is we believe the only 
considerable work on this artist in our language, with 
an eloquent claim to his supremacy over Titian and 
Veronese. Attributing to him the vision of a poet, and 
insight into the elementary principles of the heart, she 
maintains that he painted things that are amongst the 
most indispensable and enduring. This claim we think 
excessive and difficult to support. At no time, as it 
seems to us, did Tintoretto reach the intimité of Titian’s 
maturest effort, as expressed in the great Pieta, or in 
the Cornaro family. In these certainly the master has 
achieved contact with the mysteries of life. Can we 
moreover say that Tintoretto, in his early or late work, 
made such revelation of inner significance as entitles 
him to rank with creators of the indispensable and 
enduring things, with Michelangelo or Rembrandt? 
Brief comparison would prove his comparative poverty 
of intellectual and emotional depth. 

By such comparison indeed we might reach a juster 
estimate. In Rembrandt’s early work we see most of 
Tintoretto’s characteristics in technique and concep- 
tion. Staginess instead of knowledge ; naive pleasure in 
rendering projecting limbs, by tricks of foreshortening 
and sudden lighting. In his etchings we trace a gradual 
withdrawal from these pictorial excesses, a slow con- 
sciousness of the reality of life and a conclusive mastery 
of large massing and unbroken planes. From successes 
of the theatre Rembrandt passed into an atmosphere of 
spiritual revelation. Tintoretto all his life retained these 
extravagances of representation, this weakness for 
violent light and shade. Hence in comparison with so 
inferior an executant as Andrea Schiavone his lighting 
is disturbed, dramatic, and in consequence the feeling of 
theatricality more pronounced. In the simpler pieces 
such as the San Rocco ‘‘ Visitation ’’ we find a noble 
sense of restful decoration, besides depth of interpreta- 
tion. Butin how many more, and those his most typical, 
—the ‘‘ Crucifixions ’’ ; the San Rocco ‘‘ Massacre of the 
Innocents ’’; the ‘‘ Last Supper’’ in San Giorgio 
Maggiore and the ‘‘ Entombment ’’, perhaps his last and 
surely one of his most moving religious pieces ; in these 
and the earlier S. Mark series we recognise too easily 
the machinery of poses, the postures and even the suave 
facility of academic convention, and the set gestures of 
the stage. Lavishly emphatic and staccato, his shadows, 
which possibly have darkened, produce a_parallef 
extravagance. 

But if Tintoretto contributes little to the exposition 
of life, the highest function of art, at least he was. more 
gencrous in technical gifts. He enhanced for all time 
the appreciation of values in colour, and as a draughts-. 
man and inventive planner of wonderful design he stands. 
with the greatest masters. Surely no school had so: 
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richly splendid an antrum as the Venetian. Miss 
Phillipps has happily included reproductions of the 
British Museum drawings, which in their impression of 
swiftness and breadth of tone suggest his largest 
qualities. From his portraits too we get the sense of 
penetration and reticent dignity that the great ambitious 
pieces lack. 


NOVELS. 


“The Garden of Resurrection.” By E. Temple Thurston. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1911. 6s. 


Novel-readers are of course prepared by the sub-title 
for the revelation that this ugly face hides a good heart ; 
and the novel-reader who happens not to have experi- 
enced Mr. Thurston’s style previously is duly impressed 
by the list, on the opposite page, of other works by the 
same author, to some of which are appended the admoni- 
tions ‘‘ twenty-seventh edition’’ and ‘“‘ thirty-fourth 
edition ’’. The ugly man’s love-story is this: he over- 
heard in a London restaurant a young fellow telling a 
woman about a West Indian planter’s daughter, 
an octoroon named Clarissa, whom the young 
fellow has placed in the care of his aunts in 
Ireland, with a view to marrying her ten thou- 
sand pounds. The ugly man, having a beautiful 
soul, mutters to himself ‘‘ My God, if ever there was a 
woman in trouble! ’’ and proceeds to rake up an 
acquaintance in Ireland, whom he has neglected for 
some years, in order to see the beautiful octoroon, and 
if possible warn her that the young London fellow is 
not good enough for her. Of course he succeeds in 
doing so, and of course he is too late: Clarissa goes 
back to London, whither Mr. Bellairs carries his ugly 
face and his beautiful soul. The Irish friends, on whose 
hospitality he sponges while he is attempting to attend 
to other people’s business, consist of a strong silent 
amateur gardener who distrusts his wife, and the 
said wife, who is wholly uneducated and rather 
childishly charming. The story ends less innocently, 
for Clarissa has yielded to the wicked young man; 
but her real punishment is hinted at at the close by 
what is known as the ‘‘ happy ending ’’—that is to 
say, the reader is left to conclude that she became 
Mrs. Bellairs. She is the least repellent figure in the 
small gallery painted by Mr. Thurston, and we feel 
almost sorry that she is condemned to union with so 
vapouring a sentimentalist as this ugly Mr. Bellairs. 


“The Downfall of the Gods.” By Sir Hugh Clifford. 
London: Murray. 1911. 6s. 


Sir Hugh Clifford has once more drawn upon his 
fund of information concerning the manners and his- 
tory of the peoples of South-Eastern Asia for a romance 
of the once powerful Empire of Kambodia. The story 
opens with the Brahman tyranny in the thirteenth cen- 
tury—the grinding rule of a debased hierarchy, wasting 
the blood and treasure of the country in an endless con- 
struction of colossal shrines, which are even now the 
wonder of the world. To Gunda, one of the unfor- 
tunate ‘‘ temple girls ’’, the religion of the Brahmans 
is but a hollow sham. She plants the seeds of scepti- 
cism in the mind of a young man of the people: 
enthralled by her wiles, he calls upon the people to 
revolt. In blood and pillage the Brahman yoke is 
broken. But Chun the quarryman is no leader of 
men, and his precarious hold over his followers has to 
be strengthened by a fresh religious revival, and Gunda 
shrouded from view in the inner shrine of Ankhor Wat 
poses as an incarnation of the sacred snake. But 
the threatened invasion of the Thai leads to renewed 
dissensions, and ‘‘ the goddess ’’ determines to stake 
her fortunes on one desperate cast. She appears 
to the people in a splendid pageant, and achieves a 
momentary triumph, but her soaring ambition is not yet 
satisfied—the hated temple building must be renewed 
in her honour. A riot breaks out, ‘‘ the temple girl” 
is discovered and torn in pieces by her deluded wor- 
shippers—and her champion is with difficulty carried to 
safety in the forest. The book recalls Kingsley’s 


‘* Hypatia ’’; but Chun and Gunda are not characters 
with whom the readers will greatly sympathise. 


“ Drender's Daughter.” By Netta Syrett. London; 
Chatto and Windus. 1911. 6s. 


This is an old tale retold with an ingenious difference. 
There are upon record several cases in which a man has 
educated a girl from her childhood to a marriageable 
age with a view to making her his wife; Thomas Day, 
the author of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton ’’, went one 
better, and trained two girls, a blonde and a brunette, 
so that he might select the better when the time came. 
Miss Syrett’s hero, however, is the last of his race, 
and is persuaded by his very select mother to improve 
the impoverished blood of his stock by eugenic inter- 
marriage with a daughter of the people. He therefore 
se cc's the eldest child of his gamekeeper’s wife, and 
is not unnaturally flabbergasted when he discovers, 
after marriage, that she is the illegitimate daughter of a 
man whom he has been brought up to regard as a rake. 
Miss Syrett’s ingenuity in construction does not stop 
here ; in order to achieve a happy ending she contrives 
to shift the legal blame very neatly on to the head of 
the husband, leaving Nancy, with whom we have by 
this time fallen in love, free to take the real man of her 
heart. This is all very nice, but Miss Syrett has made 
a bad mistake in drawing Leonard Chetwynd as the 
conventional and unreal stiff priggish ass ; had he been 
in any way as human as any of the other characters 
in the book, the effect would have been immensely in- 
creased. Not all people brought up by cranky parents, 
nor all people ‘‘ co-educated ’’, are so blind and un- 
practical as this Leonard. But there are many cleverly 
drawn characters in the book, and it makes excellent 
reading. 


“The General Plan.” By Edmund Candler. London: 
Blackwood. 1911. 6s. 

Mr. Candler has his own way of looking at things— 
the way very often of the poet—and the result is that 
these nine short stories of strange places and peoples 
have style. The first one about a young man in the 
Indian Police and the subterranean crime of a remote 
native palace, being little more than a detective story, 
lacks the mystical atmosphere of some of the others ; 
it contains however a sketch of the calf-love of Dick 
and Veronica that is rather beautifully kept this side 
of bathos. Thereafter for the most part the genus 
Missy Sahib disappears from the book and the jaded 
novel reader is given a welcome chance of realising that 
there are other motifs in life than that which she in- 
spires. The two best tales are sympathetic studies of 
apparent futility. There is the old pilgrim Tilak Singh 
whom when he was come to the Ganges’ bank Siva 
caused to find lying in the mud a marvellous hollow idol 
of green glass with a tapering neck and a ball im- 
prisoned in the midst thereof, and who carried it back 
reverentially to his far-off southern home, full of the holy 
water, before he learnt what it was. There is the 
simple missionary Pére Aillard whose band of converts 
set up after his martyrdom an image of him and wor-- 
shipped it. Even for these unripe ones Mr. Candler can 
find a place in ‘‘ The General Plan’’. The last story 
—one of adventure in the backwoods of Bolivia—has. 
a vivid eeriness, and the book as a whole is a capital 
collection of traveller’s tales. 


“The Idealist and Mary Treherne.” By Edith Mary 
Moore. London: Allen. 1911. 6s. 


The Idealist was an over-refined young doctor who. 
threw up hospital work in London to go and live with 
his mother and sister in a Kentish village. Mary 
Treherne played the violin at the parish concerts there, 
and dreamed dreams. She became engaged to Mr. 
Gilbert Broid, of the local firm of solicitors, by passively 
allowing him to announce a consent only given by silence. 
Mr. Broid had the misfortune not to be an idealist. It 
was not his leaving Miss Treherne on the platform 
whilst he had a joke with the refreshment-room lady, 
nor yet that dishonest episode in his past of which his 
brother Charles had informed her, that finally cooked’ 
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this goose for him. He failed to rise above a conven- 
tional view of the situation when the Trehernes’ servant 
girl got into trouble, and actually assumed that Miss 
Treherne would want her turned out of the house with 
a month’s wages. Meanwhile the Idealist, having dis- 
covered he was rather young for the contemplative life, 
had got back to work, and he sent Miss Treherne from 
London an extremely frank proposal of marriage which 
was quite a little essay on the subject. Miss Treherne 
did not reply for six months, whereupon the Idealist’s 
friend, Teddy Branscome, appointed himself ambas- 
sador. He hinted at the awful attractions of music- 
halls in competition with domesticity and repressed on 
leaving Miss Treherne “‘ an urgent inclination ’’ to kiss 
her. That was nice of him. Probably he did not know 
that both the Idealist and brother Charles had already 
succumbed, not to mention Gilbert. There must be 
some subtle charm about insipidity. And so we arrive 
at the last chapter, which is labelled ‘‘ A Garden of 
Eden ’’, though as far as we remember there weren’t 
really any babies in the original one. But -the author’s 
intention is good. 


“ Ailsa Paige.” By Robert W. Chambers. 
Appleton. 1911. 6s. 


Fifty years ago there was civil war in America ; there 
was a great deal of enthusiasm and carnage and 
patriotism and loss of life, a great many men were killed 
in battle, and a great many slain by disease, and many 
families were divided one against another : whoso likes 
reading a tale of such a time will find enough in Mr. 
Chambers’ new novel to satisfy him. Then, also, men 
were men and women were women; old men erred and 
were stubborn, young men rebelled and proved proud, 
- and women were faithful and weak and wayward and 
noble : he who likes a story of inevitable love inevitably 
triumphant will find that too in ‘‘ Ailsa Paige’’. By 
this time—in his twenty-ninth novel—Mr. Chambers is 
quite skilled enough to carry through such a narrative 
and such a romance, and to weave both together with 
some show of reality; but he is not skilful enough to 
make them seem really to blend. Every now and then 
we take a plunge from home to battlefield, or from battle- 
field to hospital ; the cold tap is turned off, the hot turned 
on. We like Mr. Chambers best as war correspondent ; 
his battle-pieces are admirably military, and pictures of 
the horrors of war rise clearly before our eyes. In the 
sentimental interludes we find his characters curiously 
passionate; it may be true—it may be that national 
hysteria in war-time affects the social relations as it 
assuredly vulgarises the individual. As a study of com- 
munal psychology, therefore, the: book may interest 
some readers; but if we were American we should not 
care to have a public reminder of a ‘‘ red fool-fury ”’, of 
which many of the last generation can still recollect more 
than is altogether pleasant. 


London : 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Nietzsche and Art.” By Anthony M. Ludovici. London: 
Constable. 1911. 4s. 6d. net. 


For those who think about art at all this book will be a 
provocative and at times an amusing study. The whole- 
hearted Nietzschean, if such there still be, will agree with 
everything; and even the critics, who are here likened to a 
certain kind of insect which lives by stinging, their stings 
serving no purpose save that of providing them with their 
food, will find much to agree with, and a good deal of sincere 
and measured opinion that extenuates the rather aggressive 
manner of its expression. The Philistine will simply be 
puzzled. Asked to admire the Apollo of Tenea as finer than 
anything Greek of the time of Pericles, he will simply 
wonder. Asked to see that the diorite statue of King 
Khephrén is perhaps the greatest work of art ever created, he 
will most certainly scoff. Naturally, no one who is first a 
man of to-day and an artist second could understand this 
book, or get anywhere near to its point of view. For the 
author is Nietzschean in his fierce belief in aristocracy as a 
necessary condition of art. Democratic art, he lays down at 
starting, is either beneath reality (incompetence) ; on a level 
with reality (realism) ; or fantastically different from reality 


(romanticism). In any case it is mere reflex reaction to 
environment. The Ruler Art of Egypt, on the contrary, was 
produced under the four conditions necessary for the creation 
of great art-works—tradition, leisure, a distrust of freedom, 
an ordered hierarchy. Under these conditions the great 
artist minds were able to evolve and simplify the expression 
of their typical race qualities. Art to-day has become the 
opposite of all this. It is democratic—a field in which more 
or less interesting people manifest their more or less interest- 
ing personalities. The author bewails modern conditions, 
and derides many a modern phrase in a fresh and stimulating 
way. He will, for instance, permit no such thing as “‘ Art 
for art’s sake’’ ‘‘ All art of any importance and of any 
worth must be based upon a certain group ef values—in other 
words, must have a philosophy, or a particular view of the 
world as its foundation’’. Also he can say a good thing by 
the way. ‘‘Ruskin’’, he writes, ‘‘ was a conscientious 
student, and things which even enemies of his subject would 
be likely to overlook he brings forward proudly and 
ingeniously like a truculent mother presenting an ugly child 
to a friend, and with a broad smile in his forcible prose 
which sometimes throws even the experienced reader quite off 
his guard’’. Certainly this is a book to read. Written as 
lectures, the chapters flow easily, and the pages are well 
worth the evening which is sufficient for their reading. 


“Shakespeare Bibliography.” By William Jaggard. Stratford- 
on-Avon: At the Shakespeare Press. 1911. 63s. net. 

In the year 1599 William Jaggard, who afterwards printed 
the First Folio, published a little volume of twenty poems 
entitled ‘‘The Passionate Pilgrim, by W. Shakespeare’’. 
It contained two of the sonnets and three lyrical pieces taken 
from ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’’, but Shakespeare assuredly 
had no hand in the rest, and, according to Heywood, was 
‘* much offended with M. Jaggard that (altogether unknown 
to him) presumed to make so bold with his name’”’. Remem- 
bering this, and seeing that the book before us was gratefully 
dedicated to the said William Jaggard by his twentieth- 
century namesake, we turned at once to page 429 and read 
curiously under the heading of ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim ’’. 
We must confess that we were somewhat amazed to find that 
‘for fifty years much silly abuse has been showered upon 
William Jaggard because for some reason he failed to dis- 
tinguish the different authors represented in the volume, 
supposing that he knew them. . Collier originated this 
unfair attack’’. No, Mr. Jaggard, the charge of piracy 
brought against the publisher of ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim ”’ 
dates from long before Collier; and, having regard to the 
notoriously low standard of morality among publishers in 
those days, we must ask for a more substantial defence than 
a mere allegation of ‘‘ silly abuse’’, before we can believe that 
the name of Shakespeare was printed innocently on that title- 
page. It is a pity that in a book of this sort such a matter 
should be treated with a partial mind. It would 
be impossible without almost as much labour as Mr. Jaggard 
has himself spent upon the compilation of this bibliography 
to check the accuracy and completeness of all the details 
collected in it, but from sundry references at haphazard 
among its 729 pages we have no reason to doubt either. Un- 
fortunately its completeness will be short-lived ; the number 
of books, good, bad, or indifferent, written about Shakespeare 
seems to increase each year. To meet this unavoidable diffi- 
culty Mr. Jaggard proposes to issue occasional supplements. 
He has already devoted twenty-two years, he tells us, to the 
work, years of drudgery such as none but a genuine enthusiast 
would have faced. The price of three guineas, soon to be 
advanced to four, cannot, in the circumstances, be regarded 
as excessive. 


‘Turkey of the Ottomans.” By Lucy M. Garnett. London: Pitman 
1911. 6s. net. 


“My Balkan Tour.” Wy Roy Trevor. London: Lane. 1911 
21s. net. 


Both these books are good of their kind. Mr. Trevor is 
an intrepid motorist, and tells his experiences with humour 
and without exaggeration. He also has a sympathetic eye 
for the people of the countries through which he passes. His 
seems to have been the first party that has motored through 
Montenegro with the exception of King Nicolas himself, and 
he is not unnaturally an enthusiast for that heroic but half- 
savage little kingdom, which makes him not altogether quite 
fair to Austria’s position. For who, in the end, will keep 
order in those districts but Austria? The ‘‘ Serb” idea has 
long vanished. Naturally he is frankly anti-Turk, and who 
that knows the country and its history can be otherwise? 
Miss Garnett’s book may be taken as an antidote in this 
respect ; she really seems to believe that the Ottoman Parlia- 
ment is a serious institution, and states that ‘ simplicity, 
combined with dignity, appear also to have characterised the 
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ceremony of counting the votes’’. In support of this state- 
ment she quotes an ironical] account given by a newspaper 
correspondent, from which it is clear that the whole affair 
was a put-up job. This shows a strange lack of humour on 
her part, but will serve as a danger-signal to the reader not 
to accept her pro-Turkish suggestions too readily. She has, 
however, apart from this bias, written a useful book, for she 
possesses a real knowledge of the country and its people, and 
has accumulated a great amount of information in a form not 
unattractive. She sets out quite properly the good points of 
Islam, but does not indicate that the Turks are not Saracens 
or typical at all of Mohammedanism at its best. They have 
never shown great capacity for anything but warfare. The 
ordinary Turk makes a good enough subject when he knows 
that he must obey, be his master Christian or Mohammedan. 
Both books are well illustrated, particularly Mr. Trevor’s, 
ap eaten a number of very interesting original photo- 
graphs. 


‘The Dominion of Canada.” By W.L. Griffith. London: Pitman. 
1911. 7%. 6d. net. 


Mr. Griffith, as becomes the Secretary to the High Com- 
missioner’s Office, and the All Red Series to which his book 
belongs, has managed to write of Canada past and present 
without any sort of partisan feeling apart from an intense 
belief in the future of the Dominion. His history is brief but 
comprehensive. It is an easy summary of the old régime, of 
the coming of the U. E. Loyalists, of the developments 
before and since the granting of self-government. One 
particularly interesting chapter is that on the American 
invasion and the discovery by the cute farmers of Kansas 
and Dakota that untilled Canadian lands afforded the possi- 
bility of escape from the embarrassments presented by their 
own exhausted soil. The movement has grown till last year 
nearly 104,000 Americans crossed the border. A large per- 
centage of them are ‘‘ Returned Canadians’’; there are some 
who had elected to settle in the United States only to be 
disappointed in results, and not more than twenty-five per 
cent., it has been estimated, were born citizens of the Re- 
public. Mr. Griffith treats the idea of annexation lightly: 
he seems to share Goldwin Smith's last view that it is further 
off than ever. The Canadian, he suggests, is too busy making 
money just now to bother his head about such theories. 
Whether the preoccupation of the Canadian with the riches 
of the country may not be a danger in itself Mr. Griffith does 
not stay to inquire. However, he is out to deal with facts 
rather than theories and speculations, and his book is packed 
with useful and well-digested information, social, industrial, 
commercial, and political. 


‘The Story ofthe British Navy.” By E. Keble Chatterton. London: 
Mills and Boon. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Chatterton has already written several books on ships 
ancient and modern. He set about the preparation of this 
volume well equipped to deal in a popular way with the 
Navy from the earliest times to the present day—from the 
time of the Roman galley recently discovered near West- 
minster Bridge to that of H.M.S. ‘‘ Neptune,’’ which is shown 
in a coloured illustration taken from the drawing by Mr. 
Charles Dixon. To pack the story of the Navy into even 
this substantial volume of 360 pages is no mean achievement 
in condensation. Mr. Chatterton has not been content to 
gather his material solely from other books, but has been 
to the archives and examined many original documents for 
himself. Some things are omitted which everyone who has 
studied naval history at all will feel should have had men- 
tion ; the Seven Years’ War is hardly given its proportionate 
importance in our naval annals; but the subject is so vast 
that the barest complete outline would perhaps have taken 
Mr. Chatterton far beyond his limits. The merit of the 
book is that it does not strike the mock heroic note of some 
of the popular histories of the Army and Navy. If the man 
in the street, for whom it is mainly written, can be induced 
to read it, it will enable him better to understand the truth 
on which Mr. Chatterton insists—that a country like Great 
— depends for its very existence now, as ever, on its 

eets. 


“ Cliff Castles and Cave Dwellings of Europe.’ By 8. Baring 
Gould. London: Seeley. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a book of troglodytes—ancient and modern. For 
people still live in caves, and, from the pictures here given, 
some of these caves are not so uncomfortable as one would 
imagine. This is a lively and pleasant book which dodges 
about the earth and about the centuries, and gives in a living 
manner much information about the caves and cliffs of 
Europe—where they may be found, their use, place, influence 
in history. Not all cavemen -are prehistoric. Many 
have played a noisy part in history in quite modern times. 


Caves have been the last refuges of the conquered, the store-- 
houses of robbers, the dwelling-places of hermits, the 
sepulchres of dead men, the homes of celebrated oracles. His 
subject takes the author far, and he is a good companion, 
widely read, and full of matter, with the gift to be discur- 
sive without being tedious. 


S. PAUL AND THEOLOGY. 


“§, Paul in the Light of Modern Research.” By J. B. Cohu. 
London: Arnold. 1911. 5s. net. 


In estimating the relation of 8. Paul to Christianity 
modern scholars are divided, for the most part, into two 
opposing schools. One party, disgusted with the obscurities 
and subtleties of dogmatic theology, condemns the apostle 
outright as the first to corrupt the simple purity of the gospel 
preached by the Synoptic Christ. The other party, going. 
to the opposite extreme, is apt to exaggerate S. Paul’s ser- 
vices to religion, and even claims him as the real founder of 
Christianity, in spite of his own express assertions to the 
contrary. Each of these views, however, is defective and one- 
sided. Each misses the truth because it fails to take full 
account of the elementary distinction between theology and 
religion. Religion is an infinitely greater thing than the 
theology which is its outgrowth, yet theology is necessary for 
the intelligent apprehension of religious truth. This dis- 
tinction provides us with a clue for determining the relative 
positions of Christ and 8. Paul in Christianity. Here Mr. 
Cohu’s formula seems to be adequate: ‘‘ The religion of 
Christianity is Christ’s, its theology Paul’s.’’ 

It is with S. Paul the theologian that Mr. Cohu deals 
in his excellent little book. The apostle’s life and character 
are discussed only in so far as they serve to throw light upon 
his thought. In the preliminary chapters, however, which are 
devoted to a psychological review of S. Paul’s early life and 
conversion, there is much that will profoundly interest the 
student of Pauline theology. Mr. Cohu finds the key to 
S. Paul’s pre-eminence in his deep conviction of a special call, 
in his confidence that a revelation had been made to him, 
as to no one else since the world’s foundation. It was this 
conviction that enabled him to say in all sincerity, “TI 
reckon that I am not a whit behind the very chiefest 
apostles’. Many influences, however, had prepared him for 
the call: he owed a debt to Palestine, Greece, and Rome. 
And in this matter it may be questioned whether Mr. Cohu 
does full justice to the evidence for S. Paul’s acquaintance 
with Greek thought and culture. He maintains that 
‘neither his quotations nor his Greek philosophy really 
amount to much. They are superficial and such as might 
readily have been picked up by anybody living in such an 
educated city as Tarsus.’’ This may possibly be true, but it 
is not the view that is taken by the majority of Pauline 
scholars. Leaving on one side the speeches in the Acts, we 
seem to find in the Epistles alone traces of a deeper Helle- 
nistic culture than Mr. Cohus will allow. On the subject of 
S. Paul’s conversion, however, we are in entire agreement 
with Mr, Cohu’s position. He argues very effectively that 
a purely psychological explanation of the incident is quite 
unsatisfactory ; there still remains in it a factor which baffles 
our analysis. ‘‘ Analyse to the utmost all the psychological 
elements entering into Paul’s conversion and rendering it 
possible. Make it as simple as you can, the simpler the 
better. But do not forget that, if you ignore the divine im- 
pulse which occasioned it, you are trying to explode the gun- 
powder without the spark.”’ 

The systematic exposition of 8. Paul's theology, to which 
Mr. Cohu next proceeds, is in every way admirable. He 
deals first with the causes which render the apostle’s thought 
so difficult and obscure to modern students of his writings 
—for example, his Oriental imagery, his Rabbinical methods 
of exegesis, his mysticism, and his inconsistencies—and then 
exhibits the leading ideas of 8. Paul’s gospel in the order 
suggested by the most methodical and elaborate of his 
treatises, the Epistle to the Romans. The whole scheme is 
well thought out and well executed. Mr. Cohu does not, of 
course, solve all the difficulties, nor does he claim to do so; 
many details, e.g. the Pauline doctrine of the Resurrection 
body, seem to require an ampler treatment. But he does 
really help us to distinguish between the permanent and tran- 
sient elements in S. Paul’s theology, and to understand the 
essential message of the apostle in its relation to modern 
thought. His general standpoint will best be indicated in his 
own words. ‘‘ We can no more transplant, bodily and un- 
changed, Paul’s theology, which was perfectly adapted to its 
environment 1850 years ago, into our world to-day, than we 
can expect a tropical plant to bloom in the open air of our 
northern latitudes.”” Yet the substance, as distinct from the 
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form, of that theology is of perennial interest and signifi- 
cance. ‘‘ Paul’s problems are our problems ; his truths are 
our truths. We must translate his wise and true thoughts 
into terms of modern experience, and men will. . . recog- 
nise a live issue that deeply interests and concerns them per- 
sonally. They will see that Paul is all along dealing with 
the same root-facts and problems which absorb us to-day.” 
That Mr. Cohu has been in some measure successful in 
effecting such a ‘translation ’’ is no unworthy achievement. 


“‘ Prophecy Jewish and Christian.” 
Murray. 1911. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Dean of Canterbury’s Warburton lectures offer ‘‘ a 
broad and confident opposition on principle to the critical 
views which have been in favour of late’’. Dr. Wace relies 
on Old Testament prophecy as the best and most effective 
proof that the Christian revelation comes from God. We 
gather that the prophets addressed themselves not chiefly 
‘to their contemporaries as modern scholars maintain, but to 
those who should live in the Christian era. They predicted 
‘the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ in such a 
way as almost to compel belief. Thus prophecy was a sealed 
‘document which was not to be opened till Christ arrived, 
-when it would be found to substantiate His credentials; it 
was a document in cipher which could not be understood until 
the key was supplied centuries after it was written. This 
seems to be the general standpoint of these lectures. It is 
also the standpoint of the compiler of the first Gospel and 
of the early Fathers. They too looked upon prophecy as the 
history of events before they came to pass, and pointed to 
prediction and fulfilment a8 guarantees of the truth of the 
Christian religion. It is a line of argument which was 
admirably suited to the intellectual temper ‘of a former 
generation, but it does not necessarily suit the age in which 
we live. Criticism has made havoc of some of the most 
striking instances of miraculous prediction ; it has shattered 
the foundations on which much of our former exegesis was 
built, and the great majority of our best scholars doubt the 
Messianic bearing of proof-texts on which our forefathers so 
confidently relied. At the present day, therefore, the evi- 
dential value of prophecy is felt to rest not on the circum- 
stantial and precise fulfilment of specific passages, but on the 
general drift and tendency of the prophets’ teaching, and 
‘an apologetic which fails to adapt itself to this change in 
our modes of thought is sure to miss its mark. We cannot 
hope to vindicate the Christian faith by the intellectual 
‘methods of the first or even of the early nineteenth century. 
‘Christian apologetics cannot be fixed and final, or they will 
cease to be apologetic. 


By Henry WaceD.D. London: 


‘Messianic Interpretation and other Studies.” By R. J. Knowling. 
3s, 


London: 8.P.C.K. 1910. 

Mainly other studies, ‘‘ Messiani¢ Interpretation” being 
only the first of a series of essays in New Testament criticism. 
And in this subject Dr. Knowling is thoroughly at home ; 
he is a learned man, and keeps his learning up to date ; not 
a pamphlet or theory escapes him ; he is always aware of it, 
and can tell us about it concisely and clearly, nor can the 
most plausible German Professor ever make him swerve from 
‘the strict line of orthodoxy. But his learning gets in his 
way; he is so much occupied with describing new theories 
that his chapters lose unity ; we should have known more if 
he had told us less, but told it with more deliberation and 
mature criticism. Still, the reader of this volume will un- 
deniably learn a great deal in a short space about modern 
theories on many parts of the New Testament. 


‘‘ Egypt and Israel.” ‘By W. M. Flinders Petrie D.C.L. 
8.P.C.K. 1911. 2s. 6d. 

Few people realise how much light has been thrown upon 
the history and antiquities of Palestine by archeological 
research. If we would understand their development, we 
must not think of the Hebrews as isolated from their neigh- 
bours, but rather as having affinities and constant inter- 
course with the civilisations by which they were surrounded. 
In addition to the tribes akin to themselves in race and 
language which touched them on three sides, they were 
influenced to an extent which was once unsuspected by the 
vast empires of Babylonia and Egypt. An account of the 
relations between Israel and Egypt from about 2300 3.c. 
down to the Christian era, such as is given in this inexpen- 
sive little book, will be welcomed by the general reader who 
is interested in Biblical questions; and the scholar who is 
already familiar with Professor Petrie’s larger and earlier 
works will find fresh material here. Some of Professor 
‘Petrie’s theories may seem to be fantastic, and it may be 
that many of his statements are to be received with caution 
-but as to the general soundness of his position—namely, that 


London 


in order to understand the Old Testament its historical 
setting as rediscovered by the spade of the archeologist must 
be taken into account—there can be no doubt. 


‘+ The Moabite Stone.’ By W.H.BennettD.D. Edinburgh: Clark, 
1911. 2s. 6d, net. 

It is recorded in the second Book of Kings that Mesha, 
king of Moab, paid an annual tribute of wool to the king of 
Israel, but that after the death of Ahab he rebelled. In 1868 
there was found an inscription which contains Mesha’s 
own version of this revolt. He describes how he threw off 
the yoke of the king of Israel, recovered and rebuilt his 
towns, constructed a road across the Arnon, and led an 
expedition against the Edomites. The language differs but 
little from Biblical Hebrew, and if we substitute Jehovah 
for Chemosh the inscription reads like a chapter from the 
Book of Kings. In this book Professor Bennett transcribes 
the inscription into ordinary Hebrew characters, gives us 
both a literal and a free translation with notes on the 
language and text, relates the story of the discovery of the 
stone, describes the religion of the Moabites, and discusses 
the bearing of the inscription on the history of Israel in the 
Old Testament. Two appendices contain translations of the 
Siloam inscription and the recently discovered Gezer 
Calendar. 


We may mention here three small books suggested by 
the tercentenary of the Authorised Version. The first, issued 
by the Cambridge University Press, is entitled ‘A History of 
the English Eible”, and is by ‘“‘ John Brown, D.D.’’—we pre- 
sume the retired pastor of Bunyan’s Meeting House at Bed- 
ford—we are very pleased, if somewhat surprised, to find him 
dans cette galére. It is a popular account, in chronological 
order, of the different Versions, beginning with the Anglo- 
Saxon attempts, down to the Revised. It is popularly and 
sensibly written ; it marshals the well-known and often-cited 
facts very carefully and methodically, and Czdmon, 
Aldhelm, Wycliffe, Tyndale, Coverdale, and the rest all 
receive their meed of notice. Naturally it contains nothing 
that is new; it only aspires to give a succinct account of the 
evolution of our English Scriptures. We have only 
noticed one infelicity—the occasional use of ‘‘ Testament”’ 
for ‘‘ New Testament’’, as on p. 79. His estimate of the 
Rheims-Douai Version of 1582 is conspicuously fair, and 
he resists the temptation to reprisals on its very partisan 
preface—or, rather, title page. He, nevertheless, adduces 
sufficient instances to justify Thomas Fuller’s remark that 
it is a ‘translation needing to be translated’’. There are 
ten plates, all facsimiles. 


Equally to be commended is ‘‘The English Bible: an His- 
torical Survey”, by the Rev. J. D. Payne, Vicar of Charl- 
bury (Wells Gardner, 2s.). This work covers a somewhat 
wider field than the former: for example, it begins with 
‘‘The Teaching of the Scriptures in the First Four Cen- 
turies ’’ ; thence it passes to the different invasions of Britain 
—all that they did, however, was to stop all translation, 
and well-nigh to destroy its civilisation: then we have the 
influence of the Norman Conquest, and so forth. From the 
time of Wycliffe, he goes over much the same ground as Dr. 
Brown, and, if not in the same methodical way, with a 
little more originality and freshness. 


But we cannot give unqualified approval to another work 
—of a more popular character (Mr. Payne writes as a 
scholar)—issued by the same firm, called ‘‘Testimonies to 
the Book”, by F. Sherlock (1s. 6d.). The idea—a praise- 
worthy one—is to put together what leading minds have 
said as to the light and comfort which they have derived 
from Bible reading. But, to begin with, it is a somewhat 
jejune and decidedly miscellaneous collection. Some cita- 
tions are testimonies to Christianity—which is not the same 
thing: such is that from Bismarck on p. 43; others are testi- 
monies to the piety of certain prominent men; others are of 
little or no value, as, for example, the loyal and dutiful 
address of the Committee of the Bible Society to King 
George (p. 34), and that of the Queen of Sweden, who, when 
asked for an ‘‘ appreciation ’’, merely cited 2 Tim. iii. 15-17. 
Nor can we honestly say that we esteem the sacred writings 
more highly because a copy of them lies beside the Kaiser’s 
bed, and he ‘‘ finds the most beautiful thoughts expressed ”’ 
therein. Mr. Sherlock’s style, moreover, is somewhat pro- 
voking: he will insist, for example, on giving us everybody’s 
full name: it is ‘‘ Archbishop Frederick Temple”’’, Arch- 
bishop Edward White Benson, Bishop George Alexander 
Chadwick, and so forth; he mercifully gives us only Lecky’s 
initials. It is annoying, too, to be told that Carlyle is 
‘author of the ‘ History of the French Revolution’’’, and 
Goethe ‘‘ the author of ‘The Sorrows of Werther’’’. 


(Continued on page 786.) 
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\_ Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


LIVES. Established 1807. ANNUITIES. 
"COMPANY. 


Heap Orrice: 


79 PALL mats, LONDON, S.W.. 
41 Threadneedle S St., London, E.C. 


BRANCHES: 
Insurance Buildings in BIRMINGHAM, 
BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 


NEW SERIES OF POLICIES 
commencing ist September, 1910. 
APPLY FOR 
NEW PROSPECTUS containing 
revised and reduced Rates with 
liberal conditions. 


Advances upon Life Interests, Reversions, and Personal Securities. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his Nfe 
or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, 
this abatement (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s 

Statement of Accounts, may be on application to any of the 


or Agents. 
APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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‘Onward Steps; or the Incarnation and its Practical Teaching.” 
By E. Wordsworth. London: WellsGardner. 1911. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

We hope that Miss Wordsworth will have leisure to write 
many books such as this ; for in its way it is as fine as any- 
thing we have ever read. The early chapters are occupied 
with a description of the praeparatio evangelica in the 
Jewish and heathen worlds; the later with some of the 
lessons which may be learned from the life and teaching of 
the Saviour; and it is hard to say which part of the book 
is the best. Shrewd commonsense and humour mark every- 
thing that Miss Wordsworth writes, and these do not lose 
their force when they are polished by sound scholarship and 
refined by deep religious feeling. To the possessors of these 
qualities much is revealed which is hidden from the outside 
world, but fortunately they can testify what they have 
seen, and we can appreciate the truth and beauty of what 
they tell us. ‘‘ Onward Steps’ is a real help to faith and 
guide to life. 


“The Church and the Empire: being an Outline of the History of 
the Church from A.D. 1003 to A.D. 1304. By D. J. Medley. 
(“The Church Universal”, vol. iv.) London: Rivingtons, 1910. 
4s. 6d. net. 

This book may be divided into two parts, the chapters 
which tell the history proper and those which contain 
digressions on various features of Church life during the 
period. For the latter we have nothing but praise. Mr. 
Medley has collected much out-of-the-way information as 
to the state of the secular clergy, the monastic orders, the 
schoolmen, the medieval heretics, &c., and imparts it clearly 
and pleasantly. Of the purely historical chapters we cannot 
speak so highly; they suffer from a disadvantage common 
to other volumes in this series. The author has to compress 
the history of a long and complicated period into a very 
short space, and his pages tend to become a mere enumera- 
tion of events told so briefly that the reader gets confused : 
the characters leap on to the stage and disappear before he 
has quite realised who they are. However, it is the general 
scheme of the series rather than that of any one volume 
which is to blame for this; and Mr. Medley has acquitted 
egal as well as anyone could in the limits assigned to 

im. 


For this Week’s Books see page 788. 


NOR WH AW 


NORTH CAPE & CHRISTIANIA. 
YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE 


— BY — 


R.M.S.P. ** AVON ” (twin screw, 11,073 Tons). 


- From GRIMSBY & LEITH. 
uly 6* & 21 to NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... 
August sto FJORDS ... J ow 
August 19 to FJORDS & CHRISTIANIA ... (16 
From £1 a Day. 
* From Southampton July s. 


For jurther particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet. 


R. M. Ss. P, 


LONDON 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


” 
” 


OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
AUTOGRAPH Send for Price Lists, saa 
LETTERS Pith New 
Pub. “ THE COLLECTOR,” 4s. 2d. a year. 
NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Ls 
One Year ... wo 4 
Half Year ... ooo O14 owe OIF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, AND FRAMED 
ENGRAVINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, June 26, at 1 o'clock —— OIL PAINTINGS, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and FRAMED ENGRAVINGS, including 
the Property of W. B. MYNORS, Esq., of Bosbury House, Herefordshire ; the 
Trego? of Dr. A. W. ORFORD;; and the Property of H. H. GILCHRIST, Esgq., 
of Hollingbourne, Kent, comprising Oil Paintings by and attributed to John 
Mulready, W. Etty, W. Dobson, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Alexander Nasmyth, 
and others; Water-Colour Drawings by Anders Zorn, Thomas Girtin, and D. Y. 
Cameron; Framed Engravings in Stipple and Mezzotint, some in colours; and a 
few Modern Etchings and Engravings, the Property of a Collector, including Mars 
Work, Craigievar, The Doorway of a Mosque, The Chimera of Amiens, and others 
by D. Y. Cameron. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


OIL PAINTINGS, 


BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND ETCHINGS, INCLUDING THE 
PROPERTY OF SIR FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN, P.R.E., H.R.M.S., 
DECEASED (SOLD BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellingten Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Tuesday, June 27, at x o'clock precisely, BOOKS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, and ETCHINGS, comprising the LIBRARY OF BOOKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS of a GENTLEMAN, recently deceased, and the Property of Sir 
FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN, P.R.E., H.R.M.S., deceased (sold by order 
of the Executors), including Catalogues of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Collections of 
Pictures and Chinese Pcrcelain, Facsimiles of Rembrandt Drawings, Modern Art 

s, Works on Angling, &c. ; and a Collection of Modern Etchings. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE SIR THEODORE MARTIN 
K.C.B. (SOLD BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTOR). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, June 28, and ag ET at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


(sold by order of the Executor), including IMPORTANT WORKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS, Dramatic and Poetical Works, a Collection of Engravings by 
Jacques Callot; Columna, Hypnerotomachia agg ores 1599 ;, Collections re 

to Robert Browning, Cornelius and John de Witt, David Garrick, and John Locke ; 
Sir F. Seymour Haden’s Etudes a i’Eau Forte ; Lafontaine's Contes et Nouvelles, 
1762; Turner’s Liber Studiorum; Sir John Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea, 1646; 
Extra Illustrated Works and Presentation Copies, Autographs, Engravings, &c. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Friday, June 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANU- 
SCRIPTS, comprising the Property of a GENTLEMAN, including Collections ot 
First Editions of the Writings of Charles Dickens, George Eliot, Charles Lever, 
Captain Marryat, Robert Louis Stevenson, R. S. Surtees, and W. M. Thackeray ; 
Works Illustrated by G. Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson, &c. ; and the Property 
of B. KEPPEL, Esq., Lexham Hall, Swaffham, Norfolk, including Editions of the 
Greek and Latin Classics im fine Bindings; Dante, Divina Commedia, 1477; 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1598-1600; Lafontaine’s Fables, Oudry’s Edition, Large 
Paper ; Purchas’ Pilgrimes, 5 vols. ; and Works in General Literature, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


TO NORTH COUNTRY PHILANTHROPISTS. 


An unusual opportunity is presented to acquire a spacious house 


and grounds at 
HARROGATE, 


to form a Convalescent Home or other Institution requiring large 
premises in fine air with convenience of access. Apply :— 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Famil Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

_ Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 

in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 

ear. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 


Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


TO EXECUTORS AND OTHERS. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS. Est. 1760. 
38 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that frequent Sales are 
held at the above Rooms for the disposal of Scientific Apparatus, 
Photographic Cameras and Lenses, Optical Apparatus, Lathes and 
Machinery, Antique Furniture, Silver Plate, China, Paintings, En- 
gravings, Books, &c. 

Nursery Stock, Bulbs, Plants, and all classes of Horticultural 


Produce. 
Valuations made for all purposes. Sales undertaken in town and 


country. Terms and all particulars may be had on application. 


R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
and all talocmation Ges of charge. Replies 


W., 
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THE WHOLE ART 
RUBBER GROWING. 


W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
(Illustrated by Photographs specially taken by the Author.) 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER 


I.—InTRODUCTORY: Early Experiments in Plantation and 
Tapping. 


II.—Trees THAT CouNT—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: A Tanta- 
lising Puzzle— Hevea Rivals — Diseases — Machinery — 
Inconsistencies — Remarkable Growths— Hints to Planters. 


III.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Tapping Systems — Important Dis- 
coveries. 


IV.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Preparing a Clearing—Close and 
Wide Planting—The Effect of Wind—Holing and Weeding 
— Manuring. 


V.—TREEs THAT CouNT—MANIHOT GLAzIOvII: Flourishing 
in Alien Lands—The Manihot at Home—A Tree for the 
Enterprising Planter—Treating the Seed—Sowing—The 
Young Tree—No Interplanting—How and When to Tap. 


VI.—MANIHOT GLaziovi1: Tapping Freaks — Propagation in 
India, East Africa and Elsewhere—Experiments—The 
West Indies, Hawaii, and Ceylon—Peculiar Habits of 
the Manihot— Propagation and Rate of Growth—Value to 
the Manufacturer, 


VII.—MAniHorT GLAZIOVII: Sovereignty of Plantation Rubber— 
Planting and Environment—Tapping Methods. 


VIII.—Trees THAT CouNT—THE Ficus: The Rubber Tree of 
the East — Age for Tapping — Value of the Latex — An 
Epiphyte — The Seed-Growth — In Plantations— Uncer- 
tainty of Yield—Habits in Various Lands. 


IX.—Trees TuHat CountT—CASTILLOA ELasTICA: The 
Despised Darien — Castilloa Elastica Compared with 
Hevea—Character of Latex—Method of Tapping. 


X.—TREES THAT ELvastica: A Tragic 
Story—Purely an African Species—A Forest Autocrat— 
Ruthless Native Action—Prospects and Acclimatisation. 


XI.—TREES THAT CouNT—THE NEW MANIHOTS: (a) M. 
Dichotoma ; (b) M. Piauhyensis; (c) M. Heptaphylla. 


XII.—INTERPLANTING : The Catch Crop — The Chinese and 
Tapioca—Disappointments—The Value of Tapioca Land 
—Gambier, Coffee, Pepper, Cotton, Pineapples, Coconuts, 
Tea—What Experience Teaches. 


XIII.—ASSIMILATIVE AND SECONDARY RuBBERS : Guayule— 
Jelutong—The Landolphias—Palo Amarillo—Ecanda or 
B’tinga—Blikrodea Tonkinensis— Mangabeira. 


XIV,—CLEARING AND PLANTING Forest LANDs: Cost of Laying 
out Estates—(1) Hevea Brasiliensis—(2) Manihot Glaziovii. 


XV.—FuTURE Prospects: Demand for Rubber — Possible 
Plantation Production—Planting Must Continue. 


XVI.—TueE Soya BeEAN—A Chance for the Capitalist. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GIANT HEVEA BRASILIENSIS at Heneratgoda, Ceylon. 


PaRA TREES: 5} years old; 15 feet by 10 feet ; tapped on half. 
herring-bone system of bark excision. 

PARA TREES: 25 years old; 8 feet by 10 feet ; tapped principally 
by bark incision. 

or a tapping system to reduce bark excision and increase 
yield. 

POLLARDED Para TREE : showing vigorous shoots and extraordinary 
girth. 

YounG TREES DECAPITATED BY STORM THROWING OUT HEALTHY 
NEW SHOOTS. 


Tut AUTHOR SHOWING CORRECT WAY OF TAPPING M. GLAZIOVII. 
An East AFRICAN PLANTATION : the Mkumbi. 

How NOT TO GROW CEARA. 

How nor To Tap CEARA: effect of bark excision on young tree, 
CeaRA TREE: 2} years old ; effect of wrong tapping 


CeARA TREE: 20 years old; yields 4 Ib. to § lb. of rubber per 
annum. 


CasTILLOA ELAsTIca : yield 4 oz. per tree. 

CASTILLOA ELASTICA : 7 years old ; yield 2 oz. per tree. 

FUNTUMIA ELASTICA: 7 years old; not yet fit to tap. 

HIGH-TAPPING FUNTUMIA (Mabira Forest). 

MANIHOT DICHOTOMA : wrongly tapped ; tree dying. 

CoRRECT METHOD OF TAPPING M, DICHOTOMA. 

Leaves OF MANIHOT DicHoToMA, showing extraordinary varieties . 
in type. 

M. DicHoTomA : effect of wind and storm on wide planting. 

CEARA : effect of close planting. 

JELUTONG TREE (Pulo-Rimau, Sumatra) showing native tapping. 


The Financier says:—‘‘We welcome with sincere pleasure any 
competent trustworthy extraneous aid which may come our way, and 
when this aid consists of a volume such as that which Mr. W. 
Wicherley’s publishers have been good enough to forward us for - 
review, we incline to express our gratitude tohim and to them in terms 
which, if adequately expressed, might savour of the fulsome. His book 
unquestionably must be regarded as one of the books that count in planta- 
tion rubber literature, and those who dissent from some of his views and 
conclusions will be among the first to admit the honesty of purpose 
which actuated the author in setting his opinions forth in the form he 
has done. No one, however well informed he may be, can read ‘ The 
Whole Art of Rubber Growing’ without feeling that he has in some 
way increased his knowledge, and to those whose information con- 
cerning the industry and its developments, to say nothing, perhaps, 
of its potentialities when considered on sane lines, is of a lesser order, 
the volume, judiciously consulted, should prove an invaluable vade- 
mecum, We might add that the numerous illustrations with which 
the text is interspersed are illustrations in the right meaning of the 
word, representing as they do reproductions for the most part of 
absolutely unique photographs taken by the author.” 


5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. direct from 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 10b King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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FRY’S MAGAZINE 


Of Sport. Travel, 
and Outdoor Life. 


CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER:— 
The Palace of Motoring. 


By R. P. HEARNE. 


An extremely interesting account of the Royal Automobile 
Club, fully illustrated by exclusive and beautiful photographs. 


Game Fishes of our Coasts. 
By F. G. AFLALO. 


A plea by a famous fisherman and author for a wider apprecia- 
tion of bass, mullet, pollack, coal-fish, mackerel and conger as 
anglers’ fish. 


The Afrikander Sportsman. 


By A. WALLIS MYERS. 


A study of the men who have brought South African Sport— 
Cricket, Football, Lawn Tennis, etc., etc.—into such promi- 
nence of recent years. 


The Best Girl: Do we owe her to Games? 
By MARY HOWARTH. 


In this very charming study of a charming subject Mrs. 
Howarth asks the above question, and emphatically answers 
it in the affirmative. 


The Smaller Ponies of the British Isles. 


By G. A. MILLER. 


The author ‘discusses exhaustively the merits of all the various 
British indigenous ponies, except the Highlander and the 
Galloway, which, by reason of their larger size do not fall 
within the scope of his article. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell alias Lady Patricia. 
By BERNARD PARSONS. 


A shrewd study and wise appreciation of the renowned actress, 
individually and in the rdle which has lately made her such 
fame and name at the Haymarket Theatre. 


In the Crowd at Goodwood. 
By EDWARD THOMAS. 


A remarkable sketch of humanity as massed at the famous 
Southern meeting. 


Down the Thames in a Camping Boat. 


By CHAS. W. BUDDEN. 


A practical, useful paper on a Summer recreation that demands 
and deserves a much wider vogue than obtains at the present 
time. 


The Clinch in Boxing. 


A brief discussion and condemnation of a practice which has 
recently marred so many promising boxing bouts in this 
country. 


Fallacies in Golf: With special reference 
to Mr. Vaile. 
A famous critic criticised. The article must be read. 


New Leaders in Lawn Tennis. 
By A. WALLIS MYERS. 
An account of the brilliant young Continental players who are 
storming the places of the mighty in the popular sport in 
England this year. 


Mixed Bathing Abroad : Why not at Home? 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. 
Mr. Holland tells us in this bright article all about the famous 
** Strandbad ” of Vienna, its sun-baths, sand-baths and 
mixed bathing, and pleads for the establishment of similar 
resorts in these islands. 


Nature’s Coronation. 
By FRANK BONNETT. 


A very opportune paper upon the crowned beauties of the bird 
world, lavishly illustrated. 


‘There will also be articles on ‘* Wild Australia” at the Festival of 


Empire. Men’s Dress, Cycling, Motor Cycling, Travel and 
much else. 


Pictorial Humor by the Leading Artists. 


FRY'S MAGAZINE 


Of Sport, Travel, and Outdoor Life. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Art. 
Gravelot (Vera Salomons). Bumpus. 15s, net. 


Fiction. 
La Mort du Cygne (Carlos Royles). Paris: Grasset. 3/, 50c. 
Miss Vaughan (Charlotte Moor). Bennett. 63. 
The Royal Pawn of Venice (Mrs, Laurence Turnbull). Lippin- 
cott. 6s. 
History AND ARCHXOLOGY. 
Sea Kings of Britain (G. A. R. Callender). Longmans, Green. 


3s. 6d. 

Bond Street, Old and New, 1686-1911. Fine Art Society. 2s. 

Mr. Buchanan’s Administration on the Eve of the Rebellion 
(Mr. Buchanan). New York : Appleton. 

The Queens of Roman England and their Successors (Alice 
D’atcho). Boston: Mass. 3s. 6d. net. 

Britain’s Record : What She has done for the World (E. Keble 
Chatterton). Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. net. 

A History of Architecture in London (Walter H. Godfrey). 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

History of Money in the British Empire and the United States 
(Agnes F. Dodd). Longmans, Green. 5s. net. 

A Documentary History of American Industrial Society. (Edited 
by John R. Commons.) Cleveland : Clark. 


REFERENCE Books. 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English (H. W. 
and F. G. Fowler). Oxford : Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d, net. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1911. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 
Scxnoor Boor. 
Elementary Arabic (Reynold A. Nicholson). Cambridge : at the 
University Presse. 6s. net. 


ScIENCE. 

Aerial Locomotion (E. H. Harper); Electricity in Locomotion 
(Adam Gowans Whyte). Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1s. net each. 

The Reduction of Domestic Mosquitos (Edward Halford Ross). 
Murray. 5s. net. 

THEOLOGY. 
Two Responsive Services (Stanton Coit). West London Ethical 
Society. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Notes de Voyage (G. Clemenceau). Paris: Hachette. 3f/. 50c. 
Nova Scotia (Beckles Willson). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 
Verse AND Drama. 

Songs by the Way (Margaret Blaikie). Fifield. 1s. 

Britannia Poems (Hedley Vicars Storey). Oxford: Shelley. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Crucibles of Time (Darrell Figgis). Dent. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prevention of Destitution, The (Sidney and Beatrice Webb). 

Longmans, Green. 6s, net. 


For : Cornhill, 1s. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W: 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL). 
BOOKS ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. ONE SHILLING NET, 


THE CALL OF 
THE PAST: 


A POLITICAL JINGLE. 
By A. H. COCHRAN. 


** This call ’s in our blood, and it comes to each man 
From those others who cannot awaken ; we can.” 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Kent & Co., LTD. 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/2}. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 
By W. DALTON, 


Author y “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


“Inferences at Bridge” appeared in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. The articles have been revised, with additions 
by the author, and are issued in handy form by 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


In the JULY 


SCcRI BRUNE WH 
GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON 


will continue the story of his 


PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES 


with an account of the fighting before Caloocan and its Trenches. 
It has all of the qualities of vivid romance. 


The eminent historian, James Ford Rhodes, contributes an 
article about 


THE GREAT RAILROAD RIOTS OF 1877. 


RECOLLECTIONS, GRAVE AND GAY. 


In her final chaptes Mrs. Burton Harrison recalls the 
charming social life of New York in the seventies. 


Mary R. S. Andrews, author of ‘ The Perfect Tribute,” will 
be represented by a college story, 


THE COURAGE or tHE COMMONPLACE 
that will stir the blood of both young and old. 


BYSTANDER 
SIXPENCE. Every T Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


Sport 
Soolety 
Drama 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HUNTING, LAwN TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the **GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


TWO NOTES ABOUT 


2d. PUBLIC OPINION 2d. 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


A NOTE FROM 
MR. CARNEGIE 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie ina letter 


to the Editor from Skibo Castle, 
Sept. 17, 1910, said : 


A NOTE FROM 
LORD ROSEBERY 
The Earl of Rosebery, writing to 
the Editor of ‘‘ Pustic Opinion” 
on Nov. 28, 1908, said : 


“| CAN TRULY SAY THAT 


ME. | WOU'D NOT NOW 


UPON 
MISS IT FOR A GREAT DEAL.” WHAT | WANT TO READ.” 


SEND FOR A FREE SPECIMEN COPY 
to The Manager, PUBLIC OPINION, 31, 32 & 34 Temple 
House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 


International RUBBER and 
Allied Trades EXHIBITION 


‘ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL 


His Majesty the e King. ‘Sir Henry A. Blake, G.C.M.G. 
Open to Ticket Holders and the Public 
TO-DAY, 24th June, 12 noon to Io p.m. 
MONDAY, 26th June, Official Opening at 3 p.m. 
Thence Daily from 11 a.m. to to p.m. 

— to and including 14th July. 
Admission !s. 
International RUBBER CONGRESS 
commences Monday, 3rd July. 
International 
RUBBER EXHIBITION BANQUET, 


7th July. 
Miss D. FULTON, Secretary, 


A. STAINES MANDERS, 
Manager. 


15 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“* Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
sth Edition Revised, 6s., 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Waswations. 
“y Very emphatically 


them all.” —Daily Gra, 

A brilliant boo! good." —Academy. 

NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, as. 6d. 

SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d 


i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
Wer the World. 


Visitors to Ed ‘h, Brighton, East 


Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmou 

Penzance, Land's End, Scilly I St. Ives, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, eford, ley, 
Weston-super-Mare, "Hereford, Worcester Cheltenham, 


Bermocth, Dolgelly, Haricck, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Lland 
nowGon estin Tiw, tws-y uxton. atioc' e 

orfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Island 


‘DARLINGTOIWS HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 


Lirancotten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS 
Paris anD New York : BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers, 


“* Saturday’ 


Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain 

temperaments more strongly than ordinary 

Bridge is unquestioned. The subtleties 

of the game are set forth in the simplest 
way by Hellespont. 


Order *** Saturday’ Auction Bridge” of your bookseller (3/@ net), 
or get a@ copy (3/9 post free) direct from 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 

10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK’S CONTENTS INCLUDE :— 
THE RUBBER EXHIBITION. 


JUGRA ESTATE: WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS 
WORST. 


HOW RUBBER IS MANUFACTURED. By F.C.S. 

EFFECT OF HEAT ON RUBBER GOODS. By 
H. E. Potts, M.Sc. 

REPORTS OF THE BANDJARSARIE, KIBWEZI, 
AND LIPTON COMPANY MEETINGS. 


One Penny of all Newsagents. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


The Holy 


Introduction by J. W. x... 
Vol. Il. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 


Bible. rranged in paragraphs, with an 


Vol. Ill. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiei—Malachi 
Vol. VIL. Matthew—John. Vol. VITI. Actse—Revelation. 

*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Eesays in Criticiom. First Series. 
Eesays in Criticiem. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 


S Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Neghow, J. E. 


Austen Leicu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and ents of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


Essays by George Brimley. Third Edition. 
Galderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FirzGeravp. 


Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


POLLARD. 2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. ] Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anseim. | Bacon. ] Spenser. 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833—1345. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. and Co.) 


Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late 4 Leste STEPHEN and Sir Freperick PoLiock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Morey. 
Miscelianies. | Essays. ! Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters | of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. ALpis 
E to Fanny Kemble, 

1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricur. 
More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


Avpis WRIGHT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L 


Goethe's Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. Bartey SaunDERs. 
®.* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray's Collected Works in wre and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Goss. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of Engiand. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and Italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic Harrison, 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By Freperr ARRISON. 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Bein Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of “‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 

Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Quides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 


Caan on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers 
2 VO! 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Th . i 

his Niece, Evizasetu M. Roscog. 


Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by hi. Niece, Evizasetu M. Roscoe. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late — Arncer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poem 
Vol. II. Poems of wit land Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works. 12 vols. 


Method and Resyits. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers 
Greece in Greece.” By Sir Litt.D., L., 

LL.D. dition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sir Sipney Co vin. 


Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 11 vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Arncer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarves and Mary Lams. 

The — of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 
Historical Essays. 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 


Voltaire. « vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzedists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. I vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. 
The Life of ‘nichard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Mvers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo ! Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Shakespeare. By WaLTeR RALEIGH. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM snd 
Davigs. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witttam Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 
bythe Author. Edited by HaLLam, Lorp Tennyson. g vols. (Sold ‘separately, 
Vol. I. Poems. | Vol. IL. Poems. 
Vol. Ill. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. V. idylis of the King, 
Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Piays. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 


West. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Kwnicut. In 10 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette 
by H. Manzsse. 
Poetical Works. 6& vo's 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


LIPTON, LTD. 


Thirteenth Ordinary General Meetin, 
(Chairman of the Company) said: ‘ 
f meeting you again. When addressing you 
draw attention to the extent to which our 


of Lipton, Ltd., 
am very glad to 
year 

rofits 


PresiDINe at the 
Sir Thomas Lipton 
have the pleasure 0 


SS nthe high price of certain articles, notably bacon, 


ugar. These high prices continued during a great part o 
= al 4. and affected the results of that year even more than 
hose revious year, l 
of id pnt bacon less than we did when prices were a = 
prices of these three articles, however, have recently shown a considerable 
reduction, and there is, I am glad to say, a good prospect of ae 
‘be regarded as normal prices prevailing throughout the year now en : 
upon. Moreover, this reduction in prices, it is satisfactory to say, “4 
stimulated a demand for these articles—our turnover since the —- 
were made up shows 4 considerable increase Over the same period o 
last year, and the indications are that this increase is likely to =. 
Our branches have never been in a better condition for — trade or 


inviti ic than at the present 
been more up to date or more inviting to the public t 
time. I am pleased to say that during my recent visit to are 


i i tea, cocoa, and rubber properties, 
atisfactory condition, showing marked improve- 
sit a year before, and we feel justi- 
d returns from the estates in the 


find everything in a most s A } 
in looking forwar much im t 
)~ 44 of po Beng the yield from the rubber estates will be very = 
Jarger during the current year than it was last year, and as the planta- 
tions are showing excellent growth and have a healthy and vigorous 
appearance all round, the produce will raturally increase year by year, 
a thus prove an additional source of revenue to the company. Our 
Indian trade has made satisfactory progress during the year, and we 
feel certain that the results of this branch of our business will ye 
to show considerable improvement. Our export trade, which extends 2 
‘over the world, has shown marked improvement, and arrangements recently 
made in one of our important markets will, we have 10 doubt, a 
ably increase our returns. New developments are also in progress in 
other directions in this department. Our tea trade, I am leased to say, 
has been well maintained both at home and abroad, and is in @ very 
satisfactory condition. You may remember that when we last met here 
I stated that we had installed the most up-to-date and improved plant 
and machinery for the preparation and manufacture of cocoa, chocolate, 
and confectionery, and that we were then in a position to deal satisfactorily 
with the constantly mcreasing demand for these goods. I am happy to 
state that my remarks have been fully borne out—our trade in this depart- 
ment has made great progress, and we are now looking forward with con- 
fidence to a still greater development in this important branch of our 
pusiness. With reference to jam and preserve department, the low 


rice of sugar which now prevails and the prospect of a good season for 
oe He | fruit, lead us to hope that we shall do an increased and 
still more profitable trade during the present year. I should also like to 
say that constant attention is being paid to the economical working of 
all departments, and from time to time improvements in this respect are 
being effected without impairing in any degree the efficiency of the busi- 
ness. There are various questions now under the consideration of the 
Board in relation to the effecting of further economies, and we are confi- 
dent that considerable savings can be accomplished, which will benefit the 
current year’s results. I can assure you that the Board are fully alive to 
the importance of improving the method of conducting the business, 
wherever competition and the requirements of customers render this 
necessary. I now beg to move the adoption of the report and balance 
sheet, and that a further dividend on the Ordinary shares be paid at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the last half-year, and that the balance 
of £7,214 1s. 1d. be carried forward. a 

After an animated discussion, the resolution was adopted. 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


ne Twenty-third Ordinary General Meeting of the Antofagasta (Chili) 
Bolivin Railway Limited, was held on Tuesday, the Hon. 
Charles N. Lawrence (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the directors came before the shareholders on that occasion 
with what might be fairly considered a satisfactory report in every 
way. Their gross receipts showed the very considerable expansion of 
£210,295, or 18.74 per cent., for the railway alone, and for the combined 
railway and water undertaking £216,178, or 18.28 per cent., whilst their 
working expenses had increased by £119,558, or 21.8 per cent., and 
£116,806, or 20.73 per cent., for the railway undertaking and the combined 
undertaking respectively. To have retained such a large proportion of 
their gross receipts as net was, he thought, a matter for congratulation, 
especially when they bore in mind the larger contributions they had made 
for renewal funds. To turn to the actual receipts, despite the fact that 
the nitrate combination had not been renewed, they still recorded the 
considerable growth in the tonnage of that commodity carried over their 
line. That was chiefly due to the Boquete branch having had the benefit 
of a full year’s working of the Domeyko oficina, as against only two 
months in 1909, whilst the second oficina on that branch—namely, Pissis— 
had commenced to elaborate and had sent down its first consignment in 
October last. The output in the Antofagasta district proper had also 
been well maintained, and they thought that would continue in view of 
the fact that two more oficinas were being erected on that pampa. There 
were signs that the nitrate industry was enjoying a fairly prosperous 

eriod at present, and that was likely to continue for some time yet, 
eal there were proposals being made for new oficinas on the Aguas- 
Blancas pampa and in the Boquete district, which went to show that 
those interested in the industry were satisfied as to future prospects. 
How far that went it was impossible to say, but the outlook for the near 
future seemed favourable. Their tonnage of tin ore carried from Bolivia 
was practically the same as in the previous year, and with the continued 
satisfactory price for that metal it seemed fairly safe to predict a 
promising future there also. On the other hand, copper was still an 
unfavourable factor, the low price militating against the possibility of 
any increase in production. There was a large increase in the coal 
traffic, due in a large measure to the extra production of nitrate. The 
passenger traffic continued to develop as well as could be expected. The 
working expenses were very carefully watched. With reference to various 
matters mentioned in the report they had written off £40,000, the balance 
of the purchase of rights of the Huanchaca Company, and had also set 
10,000 towards the cost of the installation of the Westinghouse 
After — for the Debenture interest and the Preference 
charges, and also the interim dividend of 2} per cent. on the Deferred 
Ordinary stock paid last November, together with the allocations set 
forth in the report, they were able to recommend the final dividend of 
5 per cent. on the Deferred Ordinary stock, making 7} per cent. for the 
year, and they were then able to carry forward £34,597. In dealing with 
their proposal] to make a contribution of £150,000 to the reserve fund, he 
wished to emphasise the feeling of the directors as to the absolute 
necessity of increasing the reserve funds of the Company. Even with 
the past year’s contribution they had only £300,000 to the credit of 
e reserve in respect of a total capital which would amount to about 

000,000 when they had finished their programme in Bolivia. In the 


case of & lean year they would be prepared to use the reserve fund to 
keep up the rate of dividend. As to the capital account, t had 
the t of the Cumulative Preference stock by 330. 


so much so that we sold several thousand tons. 


At the date of the meeting last year they had had a total of Preference 
and Deferred stock of £3,050,000 issued out of the £6,000,000 authorised, 
which, in relation to the Debenture stocks then outstanding, did not give 
them sufficient borrowing powers to meet their requirements. Their 
Bolivian deal with Messrs. Speyer and Company had involved them in 
raising £2,200,000 over a period of years, which necessitated a consider- 
able enlargement of such borrowing powers. To obtain that they had 
taken advantage of an offer to place the balance of their stock—namely, 

,000—over a period of two years. They had thereby automatical 
increased their borrowing powers to the extent of £2,500,000 of Five per 
Cent. Bolivia Debenture stock, which should see them through for some 

to come. Their first full year’s yng Raed the Bolivia Railway 
deal had shown them a profit, apart from general benefit in extra 
receipts from working the Oruro-Viacha line, and the increased traffic 
over their main line. Good progress was being made with the construc- 
ton of the new branches. An important se e which they had in 
contemplation was the extension of their second pipe-line right down to 
Antofagasta to meet the growing requirements there. They had much 
construction work on hand, all of which, it was probably unnecessary to 
state, had only been undertaken after the most careful consideration both 
from utility and the probable financial result. To sum up, after some 
three years’ experience as a director first, and then as chairman of the 
heen anf he belfeved they had got a thoroughly sound and satisfactory 
— H. Glyn seconded the resolution, and it was carried unani- 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


AUX CLASSES LABORIEUSES, 


Tae Fourteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the Aux Classes ewe 
Limited, was held on Tuesday, Mr. Davison Dalziel, M.P. (Chairman 
cold: is again with 
e rman said: It is ith much satisfaction that di 
submit to you accounts which show that the progressive A ~ r 
—_ business, which has been a feature of previous years, cutinnis to 
maintained. This progression is shown by the net profits on trading 
account, which amount for the year under review to £93,974 8s. 10d., as 
against £90,628 lls. 2d. for the previous year. This increase is all the 
more satisfactory when it is remembered that during the period there were 
cértain serious drawbacks to business. The chief one was the strike of the 
railway employees in France in the autumn of last year, which temporaril 
very adversely affected our business, and destroyed to a t+ extent, 
regret to say, the effects of the very special olverticleg rom which we 
expected beneficial results. All branches of the business suffered more 
or less by the unfortunate state of affairs brought about by this strike. 
The catalogues we had prepared could not be distributed; our orders did 
not come to hand; purchases of our stock were not delivered, or were 
delivered by our manufacturers after long delay, and too late to be of 
any use to clients; the collection of receipts and the placing of new 
orders were rendered difficult or impossible to effect in certain places. 
In addition, there was the recurrence of the floods in most of the districts 
served by our branches, and notably in the West of France, where the 
rejudice ‘to the course of busi was iderable. Despite all these 
rawbacks, however, our excellent general manager, Mr. Debraine, reports 
increases in comparison with the previous financial year ending January 31, 
1910, of 630,628. 70f. in the sales, and 718,756.35f. in the receipts, and what 
I may call a specially satisfactory feature is that the percentage of bad 
debts, which, by the way, is extremely small in our business, was only 
a few centimes greater. The sales have exceeded 14,000,000f., and yet, as 
ou will cee from the balance sheet, our stock stands at the comparative] 
ow figure of £49,708 19s. $d. It consists of goods quite new, for whic 
there is a constant demand. The increase in the tradin profits should 
be regarded as gratifying when the unfavourable conditions, some of 
which, such as the railway strike and the floods, were very exceptional, 
are taken into consideration. I have just had a short conversation with 
— general manager, Mr. Debraine, and he points ont a fact which I 
re say you are all familiar with—that, whatever disadvantages there 
were against this company in last year’s trading, they arose in the latter 
art of the year, and that the beginning of last year was one of the most 
rilliant in the history of the company. When I tell you that your general 
manager reports that we are ahead of that already this year, and that 
he has just informed me that unless any untoward circumstances arise, 
which we do not anticipate, there is every hope that the present year 
will be the most brilliant in the history of this company. Therefore I say 
that this general review of the company’s affairs shows an exceedingly satis- 
factory position. Our business, I am glad to say, continues to show healthv 
signs of expansion, and, in my opinion, it is not only desirable that it 
should expand, but that it should be assisted to do so. There are certain 
risks which we may call trading risks, such as the fluctuation in the prices 
of materials, unseasonable weather, and such like, which to a certain 
extent we must endeavour to provide against; but, as we have had experi- 
ence in the past, there are other risks, which may be rega: as 
exceptional, to be provided against also, such as important semi-national 
etrikes of employees, which, a they may not concern the company 
directly, yet affect it indirectly. refer, as an example, to the recent 
strike in the Ohampagne district, which greatly affected many of the 
districts exploited by our branches, and the result of the Act passed 
by the Government, making it compulsory on employers to grant holidays 
to their workmen. Though the latter is, no doubt, an excellent measure, 
and has our support, as well as that of every employer who has proper 
regard for the welfare of the - he employs, yet at the same time it 
throws an additional burden on the company. Our m er also reports 
that the fiscal taxes are increasing and will consequently, to a certain 
extent, affect this company, in common with all commercial enterprises 
which, like our own, have a number of branches. The widening of our 
operations, however, by the establishment of new branches and otherwise, 
and the opening up of new ground, has had the effect desired by the 
board in counteracting all these drawbacks, and the board intends to assist 
this expansion of the business wherever it can be done judiciously in 
pursuance of this policy, which has proved so satisfactory. I now beg to 
move the following resolution: “That the directors’ report and the 
accounts for the year ending January 31, 1911, be and are hereby received 
and adopted.” 
Mr. James Lee seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
The Chairman: I have now to move: “ That the dividends on the Prefer- 
ence shares of £5 each and on the “B” Preference shares of £1 each, 
gis quarterly on February 15, May 15, August 15, and November 15, 
at of 7 per cent. per = the y of 
per cent. on the Ordinary shares, on Janu , » and are 
hereby confirmed.” 


Mr. Rene Nagelmackers seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


The Chairman then moved: “ That the final dividend of 5 per cent. on 
the ne | shares, as the directors in ir report, 
making, with the dividend of 4 per cent. already paid, a total dividend 


of 9 per cent. for the year ending January 31, , be and is hereb 

declared on and after 5 next.” 
Mr. J. seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Sams proposed a vote of thanks to the directors and staff, and 


spoke highly of the the year. 
Mr. Salter seconded the resolution, and spoke of the satisfactory number 
of dividends which he as a Preference Ordinary shareholder received 


during the year. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
The Chairman said he had to thank t 
vote of thanks, which he would do his the future to deserve. 
Before they separated he would like to propose, on behalf of the board, 

a vote of thanks to their very able , Mr. Debrai 
Mr. Boyd seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
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THE “IMPERIAL” EDITION 


The WORKS GEORGE MEREDITH 


[THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY beg to announce the issue of 
a complete and uniform Library Edition of the works of George Meredith. 
Bound in half-morocco, and comprising 19 volumes. 


It has long been the desire of the Gresham Publishing | 
Company, who have already successfully issued Library Editions — 
of Scott, Dickens, and the Brontés, to place at the disposal of | 
the Public an equally praiseworthy edition of the works of the 
great master fiction writer of the latter half of the nineteenth | 
century. 


After protracted negotiations with the owners of Meredith’s | 


copyrights such an edition is now an accomplished fact, but the 
contractis limited and therefore early application is necessary 
by those who wish to take advantage of the opportunity. All 
readers of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are invited to send for 
the descriptive booklet prepared by the Publishets, giving at 
more length than is here possible particulars of price, terms of 


| payment, &c. 


List of the Volumes. 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT 

THE ORDEAL OF 
FEVEREL 

EVAN HARRINGTON 

SANDRA BELLONA 

VITTORIA 

RHODA FLEMING 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
HARRY RICHMOND 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER 

SHORT STORIES 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 


Meredith’s novels and poems provide reading for all tastes. | 
The scholar will revel in Meredith’s epigrams, the philosopher 
will find his books a stimulating tonic, and the general reader 
will appreciate his strong characterisation. It is generally _ 
Conceded that no author since Shakespeare has displayed such 
a delicate and profound mastery of female character, and such 
a wonderful power of portraying it. The novels comprise, to 
quote a reviewer, “‘ fiction of the freshest, the rarest, the most 
vigorous and wholesome type, compact of wit, passion, 
character, humour, sex, of living speech and consummate | 
portraiture.” 


THE EGOIST: A COMEDY OF 
NARRATIVE 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 

LORD ORMONT AND — 
AMINTA 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE 

CELT AND SAXON 

AN ESSAY ON THE USE OF 
THE COMIC SPIRIT 

POEMS. Vol. 1 

POEMS. Vol. 2 


Tke works of such a many-sided personality as George 
Meredith, containing the thoughts of one of the greatest brains 


_ of the last half of the nineteenth century, should be on the 


shelves of every Library. The Library housed in many rooms 
and the Library limited to but a few favourite authors is equally 
incomplete without an Edition of Meredith ; and it should be 
an edition the possession of which can be regarded with pride ; 
a complete uniform edition, calculated to stand constant use 
for many years with but little sign of wear and tear. In short, 
THE IMPERIAL EDITION. 


It may be objected that such an exquisite Edition must be too expensive for all 
with limited incomes. However weighty this objection may be as touching 
other Editions, emphatically it does not apply to THE IMPERIAL, which, in 


spite of the fact that each book is a 


copyright work, is published at an ex- | 
tremely low price, and in addition is | 
THE ONLY EDITION OF MEREDITH > 
OBTAINABLE ON VERY SPECIAL 
The full set of 19 volumes in 
their beautiful half-morocco binding, 
with plate sunk photogravure frontis-— 
pieces, will be forwarded carriage paid | 


TERMS. 


to any address in the United Kingdom | 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
Making a really delightful 
brochure, post free. 


To the GresHam PustisHinc Company, 
34-5 Southampton Street Strand, London, W.C. 


Please send me, post free, the Descriptive Booklet relating to The 


; Edition of Meredith's works, together with particulars of price 
terms of payment. 


on receipt of a nominal payment, the Name ......: 
balance being forwarded monthly 
equally small amounts. S.R. 


wiikd 


